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JOHN SMILIE, FORGOTTEN CHAMPION 
OF EARLY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ 


EDWARD EVERETT 


O* ALL THE radical elements that might be named in eighteenth 

century America perhaps the most numerous and most ex- 
treme were the frontier farmers. For among these people 
radicalism was not a fad dictated by political philosophy or expediency, 
but a necessity determined by force of nature and training. In Penn- 
sylvania, as in other states during this time, people pushed into the in- 
terior, grubbed out their acres, conquered the land by the plow, think- 
ing little, writing little, not seeing the breadth of their work; but never- 
theless they were uprooting traditions and customs of Europe and de- 
stroying the colonial government of England. The men and women of 
those years were creating ideals and institutions that are called Ameri- 
can and a government that is called democratic. And when they died 
most of them were not long remembered. 

John Smilie falls into such a category—radical backwoods farmer, 
democrat, champion of the common man, and not long remembered. 
Smilie was born in Ireland in 1741.2 So far nothing is known about his 
life in Ireland nor his reasons for migrating to America, but he is known 
to have arrived in Pennsylvania in 1760. Like so many of his race and 
class, he made his way westward, passing beyond the older settlements 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 31, 
1949, and based upon a more extended study made by Mr. Everett as a candidate for the 
master’s degree at the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 

2 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1533 (Washington, 


1928); James Veech, Monongahela of Old, 138 (Pittsburgh, 1892); Alexander Harris, 
Biographical History of Lancaster County (Lancaster, 1872). 
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to secure cheap land. He took up eighty acres of land in Drumore 
Township in Lancaster County. 

During the American Revolution Smilie first gained political ex- 
perience on a number of local committees: one was to secure guns and 
powder, another to call into being a constitutional convention, and one 
to choose two brigadier-generals for the Associators of the colony.‘ In 
evaluating his experience during this part of his life, one cannot say that 
his work was of any earth-shaking significance, yet neither was it insig- 
nificant. All in all, this period of his life was one of beginnings, d 
making a place in a new land. 


John Smilie and the rest of the backcountry radicals saw their 
handiwork of the provincial conference burgeon forth in the state Con- 
stitution of 1776. It was the protagonist of radicalism during the 
American Revolution. In practice the Constitution of 1776 served as 
a device of social revolution, and by means of it the “Mobility” were 
soon in control of the government.6 One man in particular who 
seemed rather apt in picking the choice plums of office was John Smilie, 
radical of Lancaster County. From November 8, 1778, to September, 
1780, he served as a representative in the state assembly. From 1778- 
i780 he saw test oaths maintain the radical supremacy of power; he and 
his colleagues squelched the attempts of the conservatives to revise the 
constitution by a plebiscite; he broke with the backcountry radicals to 
support George Bryan’s plea for the abolition of slavery; he participated 
in one of the first states’ rights contests on record in supporting Pennsyl- 
vania’s claim to jurisdiction over the sloop “Active,” as opposed to the 
claims of the Continental Congress; he tried with other members of the 
assembly to control inflation and failed; he was a weapon to aid in cut- 
ting the heart out of conservatism in the College of Philadelphia and in 
the land claims of the proprietaries; he fought in the assembly to main- 
tain a strong frontier and to organize a better militia; and, last of all, he 
helped frame a document for the division of Westmoreland County. 

It is to be supposed that when Smilie moved into Tyrone Town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, he was not unknown; for a successful 
champion of backcountry democracy in the governmental hall of the 
opulent East was a marked man indeed, one to be returned to office. 

3 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 17:75, 199, 367. 
4 Daniel I. Rupp, History of Lancaster County, 405 (Lancaster, 1844). 


5 James Allen, “Diary,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 9 :196 
(1885). 
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John Smilie and his wife eventually settled in Tyrone Township 
on an improvement purchased from Joseph Huston, the elder. The 
tract of land was on the north side of the Youghiogheny River, and, at 
the time, in Westmoreland County. Tyrone Township, like other new 
lands, was a region of physical labor, a land that demanded clearing, 
sowing, and planting. And coupled with the struggle of man against 
nature was the constant threat of Indian attack. Nevertheless, what- 
ever the hardships of the frontier farmer might be, Smilie was success- 
ful in subduing the land with the plow. By 1783 in the transcript of 
property with the number of inhabitants in the County of Westmore- 
land, for the Township of Tyrone, there is evidence to indicate fecun- 
dity on the farm of Smilie, for among the items listed were three horses, 
four cattle, thirteen sheep, and five white inhabitants. Actually his 
possessions represented a better than average-sized farm. 

On October 17, 1783, at “Hannas Town,” Michael Huffnagle 
wrote a letter to President John Dickinson announcing that William 
Findley and John Smilie had been elected to the council of censors.’. 
The council was elected “to enquire whether the constitution has been 
preserved in every part.”* A majority of this group constituted a quo- 
rum for all questions, except the calling of a constitutional convention, 
when two-thirds of the members must agree. Herein lay the bulwark 
of radical supremacy, and the preservation of the Constitution of 1776. 

By the time the members of the council of censors began to assem- 
ble on November 10, 1783, in the lower room of the State House, John 
Smilie and William Findley were marked as champions of George 
Bryan and left wing politics. 

On November 18, Smilie was appointed to a committee “to en- 
quire and report whether the cones had been preserved inviolate 


"9 On January 2, 1784, the committee on which Smilie 


in ev ery part. 
served submitted its report on the constitution, asking that it be altered 
and amended. Smilie, be it said, opposed this report and tried to organ- 


ize a strong opposition. With the radicals, Section 47 of this document, 


6 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 22 :393. 
7 Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, 11:407; Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 13: 
729-730. 

8 Proceedings Relative to Calling the Conventions of 1776 and 1790, p. 64-65 (Harris- 
burg, 1825). 


9 Pennsylvania Gazette, January 7, 1784; Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, 
1776, p. 68; Pennsylvania Archives, 10:789. 
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requiring a two-thirds vote of the council of censors to call a revising 
convention, checkmated the conservatives.?° 

Thus Smilie, Findley, and John Whitehill had formed a coalition 
with six other members to defeat the desires of a majority and to con- 
vulse the state with debate. The minority had its way. 

By the time the council of censors reconvened on June 1, 1784, the 
radicals were in the supremacy, and Smilie and Findley were at hand to 
give allegiance to a new member of the council, George Bryan. And 
now the Bryan-Smilie-Findley faction squelched any attempt to revise 
the radical Constitution of 1776. 

The success of Smilie’s co-leadership with Findley and Whitehill 
in the first session of the censors, and his loyalty to George Bryan in the 
second session, achieved prominence for him in the radical circles. It 
was little wonder that the good people of the new County of Fayette on 
October 12, 1784, selected Smilie as their first assemblyman to invade 
the seats of the mighty and do battle with the wealthy aristocrats, using 
the dignity and rights of the common man as his standard." 

Smilie took his seat in the state assembly on November 8, 1784, 

and held office until 1786. During this term he was a buttress of radi- 
cal support, facing such opponents as Robert Morris, Thomas Fitzsim- 
ins, and Anthony Wayne. During these two years of office Smilie 
made an enemy of William Maclay by almost squelching his political 
aspirations;!2 he served on committees with William Moore and An- 
thony Wayne to recompense Tom Paine for his eminent services to 
Pennsylv ania and the Revolution; he served on a number of commit- 
tees to deal with the Wyoming land controversy; he ably fought all con- 
servative attempts to revive the test laws in 1785, but failed; he and 

many other Calvinists succeeded in suppressing the organization of 
Lewis Hallam’s theater in Philadelphia. 


But of all the issues, important and unimportant, that filled the 
journals of the assembly, one loomed large, in gigantic proportions, on 
the records of that legislative body—the revoking of the charter of the 
Bank of North America. To Smilie, the bank was the fortress of Re- 


10 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 10:802-805: Pennsylvania Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1776, p. 77-80; Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 55-56 
(Pittsburgh, 1938); Pennsylvania Gazette, January 28, 1784; Pennsylvania Packet, 
January 27, 1784. 

11 Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, 11:193. 

12 William Maclay, Journal, 342-348 (New York, 1927). 
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publican wealth, the implement of an opulent minority of twelve di- 
rectors ruling the state with an iron fist. Early in the year 1785 the 
radicals began to prepare for battle against the conservative stronghold 
of wealth. On March 23, 1785, Smilie and Robert Whitehill present- 
ed petitions for the repeal of the bank act,!* and Smilie guided all 
measures that were to bring about the repeal of that act in September, 
1785.14 

By the time the tenth general assembly convened George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimins, Robert Morris, and Joseph Lilly marked out 
Smilie and Whitehill as the targets for attack. On March 15, 1786, a 
committee was constituted to investigate the action of Smilie’s commit- 
tee of the previous session. The ultimate aim of conservatives was to 
restore the charter of the Bank of North America. The debates that 
followed were hot and heavy. Smilie’s speeches are fine examples of 
working debate from a study of specific charges of negligence into the 
realm of broad generalities that avoided, or tried to avoid, the indict- 
ment that Fayette’s assemblyman and other members of his committee 
had killed the bank charter without securing adequate proof. From the 
beginning of his speeches he tried to work the conservatives from the 
offensive into the defensive position.* The success of the Smilie- 
Findley-Whitehill faction is easily attested by the refusal of the assem- 
bly to restore the bank’s charter by a 41 to 28 vote on April 1, 1786. 

Once more Smilie, democrat to his constituents and demagogue to 
his enemies, had met the elite guard of the conservatives. It is little 
wonder that the next time Smilie appeared in the city of Philadelphia 
he was ironically hailed by the conservative press as “the Demosthenes 
of the Mountains . . . blowing the trumpet of Zion.”!¢ 

In October, 1786, as an accolade of approval, Smilie was elected to 
the executive council for a three-year period, the second Fayette mem- 
ber to be chosen to this body.17_ When he made his appearance in 
Philadelphia in November, he was fittingly pointed out as the fervent 
democrat and destroyer of the bank. Yet the issue on the Bank of 
North America was by no means dead. 
18 Minutes of the Ninth General Assembly, 240. 
14 Pennsylvania Gazette, March 30, 1785. 
15 Matthew Carey, ed., Debates and Proceedings of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania on the Memorials Praying a Repeal or Suspension of the Law Annulling the Char- 
ter of the Bank, 8, 11-14, 16, 19-25, 32-38 (Philadelphia, 1786). 


16 Independent Gazette, November 4, 1786. 
17 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 21, 1786; Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, 11:194. 
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One man out of the western country marked himself in the eyes 
of backwoods democracy as a traitor to his section, glibly doing lip-serv- 
ice to his constituents, yet in actuality serving the moneyed East. That 
man was Hugh Henry Brackenridge. On December 13, 1786, he 
joined forces with Robert Morris to support a motion to restore the 
charter of the Bank of North America.1* Several days later Smilie, 
Findley, James McLean, Major Douglas, David Redick, and H. H. 
Brackenridge met at the house of Chief Justice Thomas McKean. The 
bank, being uppermost in the minds of these politicians, soon became 
the point of discussion. Findley, Smilie, and Redick formed an effec- 
tive trio against the brilliant and incisive Brackenridge. The solitary 
champion of the bank was never a man to express patience when his 
opinion was attacked. Redick, so it seems, touched off the powder 
charge that sizzled; this Irishman said that Robert Morris and his as- 
sociates intended to make the bank a means of private profit to them 
selves, rather than serve the people. At this Brackenridge’s temper 
could not be curbed; his reply had the acidulous quality of his nature: 
“The people are fools; if they would let Mr. Morris alone, he would 
make Pennsylvania a great people, but they will not suffer him to do it.” 
Smilie, overhearing Brackenridge’s remark, took up the thread of argu- 
ment and said that he did not think any man had a right to make such 
a statement. Whereupon, it is reported, Brackenridge “dropped 
his brows” and silently seethed inwardly.” 

Brackenridge committed a second mistake that evening. In re- 
sponse to Redick’s question on whether the Pittsburgher could justify 
his about-face on the bank and on the certificate bill to his constituents, 
Brackenridge had the great misfortune to say that he would reconcile 
the people to his change of position by explaining the situation in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette. This was the statement that was forged into a 
double-edged sword to cut at the roots of the Pittsburgher’s political 
hopes for the ensuing year. And of those men present 2t Justice Mc- 
Kean’s that evening William Findley became the able leader of the op- 
position; he used Brackenridge’s statement that the people were fools, 
together with his assertion that they could be appeased by anything he 
wished to tell them in the press. And Findley had Smilie as a colleague 


to corroborate his statements. Smilie’s position in the dispute was of 


18 Minutes of the Eleventh General Assembly, 76; Ferguson, Early Western Pennsyl- 
vania Politics, 69. 
19 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 21, 1787; Independent Gazette, January 5, March 14, 1787. 
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pivotal importance. At this time, he wrote only one letter to which he 
signed his name for publication in the Pittsburgh Gazette; still it was a 
letter that was important, for it possessed a style that had the solid, win- 
ning appeal of truth. Brackenridge’s fiery diatribes were no match for 
the brilliant attacks of Findley and the matter-of-fact simplicity of 
Smilie. From December, 1786, to April, 1787, Brackenridge used the 
Pittsburgh Gazette as a sounding board for his dislike of Findley and 
Smilie.2° Yet all the fervency of Brackenridge’s defense and the vitu- 
peration against his enemies could not save him from public displeasure; 
he was not returned to the legislature the next year. If Findley and 
Smilie won a victory over the hood-winking literary skill of the Scots 
lawyer, they also acquired an enemy. One can understand why Brack- 
enridge seldom Cindeed practically never) mentioned Smilie’s name in 
his private letters, and if ever he did find himself forced to use the 
Irishman’s name, it was usually embodied in the sneer of a short sen- 
tence, such as “Smiley was home cultivating popularity.”24 

The cause celebre that held the attention of Pennsylvania in 1787 
was the ratification of the Federal Constitution. Once more John 
Smilie, with William Findley and Robert Whitehill, became the voice 
of radicalism, declaiming against a document that threatened to destroy 
the state Constitution of 1776.22 

As had happened many times before and was to happen many 
times in the future, Major Boyd’s place became the domicile of radical- 
ism and the center of plots. This fact was not unknown to the people 
of Philadelphia. At midnight on Tuesday, November 6, 1787, a mob 
of “disorderly and evil minded persons” violently assaulted the house of 
Major Boyd, wherein Smilie slept. The rioters broke the door, flung 
stones and other missiles at the house, breaking many windows, and 
spoke of the inhabitants in the “most contumelious and threatening 
terms.” ‘The wrath of the western politicians was raised.” 

The convention came to order on November 21, 1787. From the 
very beginning the Federalists were in the saddle with almost a two-to- 
one majority. Smilie and Findley, on November 28, 1787, struck a 
20 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 16, 1786, January 20, February 10, April 4, 21, 1787. 


21 H. Brackenridge to Alexander Addison, July 1, 1796, in H. H. Brackenridge Papers, 
Darlington Library, University of Pittsburgh. 


22 Burton Alva Konkle, George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1731-1791, 
p. 308 (Philadelphia, 1922). 


23 Colonial Records, 15 :317-319; Pennsylvania Gazette, December 22, 1787. 
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chord of reasoning that reverberated time and again in the convention 
at the state house: was the new plan of government a confederation or 
a consolidation of states? In debate on that day Smilie gave a bril- 
liant evaluation of that problem inevitably coming out with the assur- 
ance that the Constitution proposed no confederation, but in actuality 
was a device of despotism. The evaluation placed upon Smilie’s work 
at the convention is by no means a decision reached by the mind of the 
twentieth century; in the eyes of his contemporaries and opponents he 
represented an accomplished speaker. It was not unusual for the 
newspapers, such as the Pennsylvania Packet of December 3, 1787, to 
make such statements as the following: “Mr. Smilie, in an elegant, in- 
genious and argumentative speech, traced some of the leading defects 
of the Constitution.” 

By December 8 debate had broken down into insults. Not a few 
times the Tyrone member's temper was aroused to such a pitch that he 
began to rant. Finally the attacks by Smilie, Findley, and Whitehill 
narrowed down to argument with McKean and Wilson. The trio of 
radicals began to clamor for a statement from the Constitutionalists on 
the question of trial by jury. On the afternoon of December 11, 1787, 
Smilie took the floor with the third volume of Blackstone in his hand 
and proceeded to surprise even James Wilson on the subject of trial by 
jury versus civil law, quite a feat for the backcountry farmer, unedus 
cated in law. Nevertheless the fight of the radicals was a lost cause, for 
the cohorts of Wilson and McKean won out. When the convention 
was getting ready to inscribe the ratification, Thomas Hartley made an 
appeal to the radicals to sign the document “as a fair and honorable 
acquiescence in the principle that the majority should govern.” Smilie 
immediately refused the offer, saying that as far as he was concerned, 
“he never would allow his hand, in so gross a manner, to give lie to his 
heart and tongue.”2> Thus, on December 15, 1787, the convention 
met for the last time, but the radicals refused to admit defeat. Smilie, 
Findley and Whitehill kept the controversy over the Constitution at a 
fevered pitch, using the newspapers as sounding boards of public opin- 
jon.?6 
24 John Bache McMaster and Frederick D. Stone, eds., Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Constitution, 1787-1788, p. 211; Pennsylvania Gazette, November 28, 1787; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, December 15, 1787. 

25 McMaster and Stone, Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 428. 


26 Pennsylvania Gazette, December 19, 1787; Pennsylvania Packet, December 18, 1787; 
Pittsburgh Gazette, January 26, February 2, 9, 1788. 
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Smilie continued to stay in Philadelphia until December 29, 1787. 
On arriving in the western country, he found that agitation for the 
Constitution was by no means a dead issue. The stronghold of wealth 
and conservatism, Pittsburgh, had a penman of Federalism in H. H. 
Brackenridge. ‘To say the least, Brackenridge was disconsolate about 
the attitude of the western politicians. The Pittsburgh lawyer vicious- 
ly attacked his old political enemies, Findley and Smilie. The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette for the months of March and April are flatulent with his 
attacks.27 All the verbiage of the Scots lawyer could in no way reduce 
the supremacy of Findley and Smilie in western Pennsylvania. Evi- 
dently Smilie never thought it necessary to defend or argue his position, 
as Findley did, in the Pittsburgh Gazette. Indeed, his work against 
the Constitution, during this period of absence from the executive 
council, was limited to stumping Fayette County, endeavoring “to stir 
the people up to arms.”28 

If Smilie had called for a revolution in March, 1788, his senti- 
ments for drastic action were not in evidence at the Harrisburg conven- 
tion on September 3, 1788. On August 18, at Uniontown, Smilie and 
Albert Gallatin were chosen as delegates to this convention to secure a 
bill of rights to the Constitution; this proved to be a fortunate choice, 
for it marked the beginning of a lifelong friendship, and Smilie became 
the mentor and earliest political friend of Gallatin. As one historian 
puts it: “In any estimation of Mr. Gallatin, this early influence [of 
Smilie] must be taken into account. . . . From the adviser he became 
the ardent supporter of Mr. Gallatin.” 

Smilie’s last struggle to maintain inviolate his radical independ- 
ence and anti-Constitution sentiments took place on June 16, 1789. 
On that day all members of the executive council but Smilie and John 
Baird took the oath to the Federal government. They, be it said, re- 
cuired a little more time to consider the oath. The Tyrone councillor’s 
time for consideration of allegiance to the new government grew from 
one week into another, then from one month into another. By August 
25, 1789, every member of the state assembly had taken the oath to the 
Federal government. Smilie, however, escaped the procedure of oath- 
taking by leaving for his home on August 24, and Baird went with him. 
27 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 1783; April 5, 12, 26, 1788. 

28 Scott to Rush, March 3, Rush MSS, 43:121. (Library Company of Philadelphia). 


29 John Austin Stevens, Albert Gallatin, 39 (Boston, 1884) ; Russell J. Ferguson, “‘Al- 
bert Gallatin, Western Pennsylvania Politician,” ante, 16:186 (August, 1933). 
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It was not until September 3, 1789, that Smilie and Baird were forced 
into taking the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. Thus fell the 
last remnants of anti-Constitutional insurgency in Pennsylvania poli- 
tics. A month later, Smilie left the executive council, never again to 
appear in the halls of that already defunct body.*° 


In 1789 plans were put under way for the calling of a state consti- 
tutional convention. On October 13, 1789, Gallatin and his first politi- 
cal friend, Smilie, were elected to the convention. If one is to be- 
lieve the former Swiss physiocrat, the convention that met at Philadel- 
phia on November 24, 1789, was one of extraordinary ability.*1 

The Tyrone radical’s position in the constitutional convention of 
1790 was entirely out of keeping with all previous actions of the man. 
So strong an antipathy did Smilie have for the Federal document that 
he was recognized as one of its three prominent radical opponents. Yet, 
almost two years later, Smilie, Findley and Whitehill were working 
hand in glove with Wilson and McKean, men whom the radicals had 
so roundly cursed on the floor of the ratifying convention that they 
were reprimanded for indecent langauge.*2 Why this about-face in 
politics occurred is an enigma that needs explaining. 

The year 1790 marked a period of transition for John Smilie; his 
hery radicalism of an earlier day was dying out, giving way to an almost 
complacent liberalism. No longer did he encourage his audiences to 
defy the government with the bayonet. Perhaps this swing to the 
right was the culmination of a change brought about through growth 
from youth to middle age; perhaps it was encouraged by the discovery 
that Federalism and a new constitution did not mean anarchy and 
chaos. 

When Smilie first made his appearance in the Pennsylvania sen- 
ate, that body was engrossed in the quandary of organizing itself on the 
basis of orderly parliamentary procedure. A study of the journals of 
the senate from 1790-1791 of necessity entails a study of the man 
Smilie, for, of all the members of the senate, he was one man who 
30 Colonial Records, 16:96, 104, 148, 176, 177; Pennsylvania Gazette, August 26, 1789. 
31 Gallatin Papers, New York Historical Society, vol. 15; Henry Adams, Life of Albert 
Gallatin, 79-82 (Philadelphia, 1879) ; Alexander Graydon, Memoirs, 317-328 (Philadelphia, 
1846) ; William Findley to Governor William Plumer of New Hampshire, February 27, 
1812, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 5:445 (1881). 

32 Minutes of the Convention of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which Commenced 


at Philadelphia, on Tuesday the Twenty-fourth Day of November, 3-11 (Philadelphia, 
1789) ; Findley to Plumer, Pennsylvania Magazine, 5 :445. 
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made many suggestions on government and served in many important 
groups. One point stands out in the journals of the senate: John 
Smilie was the great mediator, serving frequently as delegate to the 
house and even to the governor.*% 

The senator from Fayette in no way abated his trust in the old- 
time democracy of his constituents. The acidulous nature of the man 
might have become watered down a little, but his beliefs remained. 
No better problem demonstrated his backwoods democratic viewpoint 
than the fracas over the Federal excise upon distilled liquors of domestic 
manufacture. In the winter of 1790-1791 Alexander Hamilton’s fa- 
vored class policy was intent on luring the well-born and the rich to 
his standard of nationalism; his planned economy, so dependent on the 
good will of the favored class, could in no way offend the moneyed 
men. Thus the small farmers of the backcountry became the scape- 
goats for Hamilton’s measures, and Smilie became one of the important 
anti-excise men in the senate. 

To the Tyrone radical and his constituents Hamilton’s excise act 
of 1791 was as unjust and tyrannical as the Stamp Act of 1765 had 
seemed to the colonists. To the western men whiskey was not only a 
drink; it was the only logical method to solve the problem of transpor- 
tation and to dispose of surplus corn. Furthermore, to the frontiers- 
men whiskey was a stable currency; in every store on the western slope 
of the Alleghenies a one-gallon jug of “mountain dew” had the same 
monetary value as a quarter.*4 

That Smilie, Findley and Gallatin were the leaders of the anti-ex- 
cise movement in the state legislature was evident to the eye. Indeed, 
one suspects that the notoriety attached to the name of these men in the 
Whiskey Rebellion of 1794 was in large part due to their activities in 
1791. After all, criticism of Hamilton’s system in 1791 became a per- 
sonal attack to be remembered even if he had to wait until 1794 to reap 
his revenge. One cannot doubt that Smilie and his friends blistered 
the air of the legislature against the excise; it would be fallacious to 
say Hamilton never heard of these blisterings. Maclay, a member of 
33 Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1790-1791, pp. 33-38, 
71, 72, 170, 171, 174, 179, 206-211, 269, 282. 

34 James Carnahan, “The Pennsylvania Insurrection of 1794, Commonly Called the 
‘Whiskey Insurrection’”’, in New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings, 6:131-132 
(1858) ; Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, Growth of the American 
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of a Frontier Uprising, 61-62 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 
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Congress, took time to be a spectator of the western forensics carried on 
in the state legislature and condemned “Findley, Gallatin, Smilie, 
Montgomery, in fact, all of the conductors of the business, having noth- 
ing further in view than the securing themselves niches in the six dol- 
lar temple of Congress.”*5 

As winter passed into spring and then the summer of 1791, Smilie, 
Findley and Gallatin went back to their farms to confer with their con- 
stituents. On July 27, 1791, a public meeting was held at Redstone Old 
Fort to discuss the Federal excise tax. Findley, Smilie, James Marshall 
and a great number of other inhabitants from Fayette, Allegheny, West- 
moreland and Washington counties were present, and Albert Gallatin 
was chosen secretary. An exact account of this meeting was not kept, 
although Findley later said that it was designed “to promote submis- 
sion to the law.” . .. On August 21 and 22, 1792, Smilie once more took 
part in a mass meeting, this time, held in Pittsburgh. Out of this con- 
clave came a forceful set of resolutions that planned to “obstruct the op- 
eration of the Law, until we are able to procure its total repeal.”* All 
in all, the work of this mass meeting smacked of the fire and brimstone 
that had been in evidence in the committee work just preceding the 
American Revolution. 

When news of the Pittsburgh meeting trickled back to the East a 
veritable deluge of criticism flowed into the newspaper offices. So 
strongly did the Pittsburgh meeting reek threats of revolution that 
Washington, on September 15, warned the dissenters to “desist from 
all unlawful combinations and proceedings whatsoever.”87 Soon news 
began to take on the nature of tar and feathers in western Pennsylvania, 
indeed, tar and feathers became the panacea in all counties in the west. 
An immediate outcome of the Pittsburgh conference of August 22, 
1792, was Hamilton’s sending George Clymer to western Pennsylva- 
nia. Out of Clymer’s jaunt to the west came three things: a literary 
battle with the wits of Pittsburgh in the Gazette, a dislike and distrust 
for the western country, and a letter that definitely named Smilie, Find- 
35 Maclay, Journal, 384. 

36 Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection in the Western Parts of 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1794, 16, 111 (Philadelphia, 1795); Pennsylvania Archives, 
second series, 4:7; William Findley, History of the Insurrection in the Four Western 
Counties of Pennsylvania, 41 (Philadelphia, 1796); George Gibbs, ed., Oliver Wolcott, 
Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John Adams, 1:146-147 (New York, 
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ley and Gallatin the arch-villains of trouble in the backcountry.*8 

What Smilie’s activities were in the storm of rebellion that was to 
follow is a mystery that needs solving. In the Pennsylvania Archives 
there are letters that shed light on the activities of practically every 
prominent leader of the western insurrection; yet not one letter of Smil- 
ie’s is found among these documents. There is some information on his 
life from 1790 to 1793 in regard to the excise problem, but from 1793 
to 1794 source material on Smilie dwindles away to practically nothing. 
Even Findley, Brackenridge and Gallatin shed little light on the life of 
Smilie at this time. Yet, strange as it may seem, Brackenridge, Hamil- 
ton, George Clymer, Oliver Wolcott, Neville B. Craig and John Bache 
McMaster claim that Smilie was a prominent leader of the Whiskey 
Insurrection.*® Perhaps a more accurate estimation of the works of 
Gallatin, Findley and Smilie in the troublous times of 1793-1794 is 
found in John B. Gibson’s statement that they were “sectional politi- 
cians . . . who stuck by the ship and retaining their influence with the 
infatuated crew prevented it being cast on the rocks.”4° 

It must be said that Smilie’s participation in the backcountry agita- 
tion of 1791-1792 merely strengthened his position in the eyes of his 
constituents. On October 30, 1792, Governor Mifflin and A. J. Dallas, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, signed a document authorizing 
Smilie, Findley and ten other duly elected men to serve in the House 
of Representatives of the United States.4! And on September 5, 1793, 
Smilie resigned from the state senate to assume his new position in the 
national legislature. Now it was that the once fiery radical, defender 
of the state Constitution of 1776, and vigorous anti-Federalist, was 
ready to assume a seat in the national government—a position that he 


beld until his death in 1813. 





38 George Clymer to the Secretary of the Treasury, October 10, 1792, in Wolcott, 1:147- 
148. See also Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 4:231; Annals of Congress, 2 Con- 
gress, 2 session, appendix. 

39 Alexander Hamilton to President Washington, September 2, 1794, in Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 4:287; Wolcott, 1:148-154; Neville B. Craig, Exposure of a Few 
of the Many Misstatements in H. M. Brackenridge’s History of the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, 77-79 (Pittsburgh, 1859); McMaster and Stone, Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Constitution, 2:189-197. 

40 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Collections, 1:350-351 (1853). 

41 Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 4 :228. 








A POLITICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


I N A PAPER read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia on January 10, 1933, on “Opportunities for Research in Early 
Western Pennsylvania History,” published in the May issue of 
the society’s magazine for that year, part of a paragraph reads as follows: 
There is in all probability much opportunity for further research 

on and better interpretation of the Whiskey Insurrection. We need 
to know more about the rank and file of the insurrectionists, about 
their ideas and behavior. We need to compare the Whiskey Insur- 
rection more closely with the American Revolution and to study the 
influence of the French Revolution on western Pennsylvania. Some 
study is necessary also of the effect of Hamilton’s policy on the 
Pennsylvania election of 1798 and the presidential election of 1800.1 

In another paper later in the same year, read before several his- 
torical meetings and published in the November issue of the magazine, 
cn “The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American History,” 
the earlier statement was expanded as follows: 

The famous Whiskey Insurrection in western Pennsylvania in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century was a matter of varied and 
weighty importance, not simply a series of dramatic incidents. His- 
torians have considered it mainly in connection with its economic 
causes and the demonstration of national strength in its suppression. 
Such treatment seems inadequate. Could it not be given the sort of 
study and critical analysis that has been given to the American Rev- 
olution? It seems safe to say that in many ways the insurrection 
was an important indication of frontier social, economic, and politi- 
cal sentiment. It was probably a manifestation in part of the sur- 
vival of pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary theory and behavior- 
ism. The influence, also, of the French Revolution had spread since 
1789 even into the remote rural regions of the western vvorld. In 
some ways the insurrection was but a dramatic feature of the devel- 
opment of anti-Hamiltonianism in the United States as a whole, and 
its suppression by an overwhelming demonstration of superior 
power, while it may have strengthened the central government, 
does not appear to have endeared the Federalist party to the people 
of the region. Both Brackenridge and Gallatin are soon found in ac 
tive opposition to the Federalists. The elections of 1798 in Pennsyl- 


1 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 16 :134. 
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vania and of 1800 in the United States went against the Federalisis. 
Western Pennsylvania swung to Jeffersonianism in 1798 and from 
that time until 1858 contributed to the domination of Pennsylvania 
by the party of Jefferson and Jackson. This a matter of more than 
local historical importance; for it cannot be disregarded that as 
Pennsylvania went so went the United States, almost without excep- 
tion, from 1798 to 1884.2 

This article is merely an elaboration of some of the ideas suggested 
in 1933. The writer is frank to say that in the intervening years he has 
found little reason to change his earlier interpretation of the Whiskey 
Insurrection. That, too, is in accordance with psychology. One does 
not change formulated opinions very easily. Martin Luther was mere- 
ly one of millions who have stood pat and held fast to conclusions once 
reached. 

Many acknowledgments are necessary in this consideration of a 
political interpretation of the Whiskey Insurrection. A footnote to the 
second article mentionad above called attention to an unpublished 
manuscript of C. Stanton Belfour on the behaviorism of the Whiskey 
Insurrection. The elaborate and detailed study of the Whiskey Insur- 
rection by Leland D. Baldwin has furnished conveniently located data 
combined with much interpretation. The equally well known work of 
Russell J. Ferguson on western Pennsylvania politics has furnished 
both political data and various political interpretations.‘ Richard T. 
Wiley, in his Monongahela: The River and Its Region, presented a 
brief but excellent discussion of the Whiskey Insurrection.’ But this 
essay, which has no pretense of being monographic, has been particu- 
larly influenced by an unpublished paper of Janet Gass, a paper® found- 
ed on extensive reading and research and characterized by much reflec- 
tion. Given the necessary time and the opportunity she might have 
drawn up a far better essay upon this topic. 

As the initiated would naturally expect, the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion, like most things in life and history, had roots deep buried in the 
past. This background, this genesis of things, may sometimes, perhaps, 
2 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 16 :274-275. 

38 Leland D. Baldwin, The Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1939). 

4 Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1938). 

5 Privately printed (Butler, Pennsylvania, 1937). 

6 The interesting title of this paper is “The Whiskey Insurrection, a Phase of the 
Political Revolt against Federalism.” 
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be short in science and technology, but even there the lineage of things 
cf great importance is likely to be more distant in the past than one 
would suspect. A physicist, for example, in a discussion of polaroids? 
actually began with Greek science and reached in his discussion the 
twentieth century only after attention to Newton in the seventeenth 
century, and Maxwell and Hertz in the nineteenth century. It is 
equally possible, but quite unnecessary and probably inadmissibl<. to 
go back many centuries in tracing the genesis of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion. Some background is nevertheless advisable, but emphasis upon a 
few significant matters seems adequate. 

In the background of the Whiskey Insurrection lay the striking 
feature of human history known by such words as localism, particular- 
ism, provincialism and regionalism, varying terminology for a conspicu- 
ous aspect of the western world since the period of the downfall of the 
western Roman Empire, fifteen hundred years ago. Such particular- 
ism is a thousand years older than nationalism, which is not much more 
than five centuries old and even yet nascent in some parts of the world. 
And it should not be overlooked that in a highly independent world, 
in many ways an integral world, emphasis on nationalism and national 
patriotism smacks of retrogression, particularism or provincialism. 

Our colonial ancestors, for many reasons, were unusually particu- 
laristic. To a remarkable degree the continental American colonies of 
England enjoyed political and economic self-government and resultant 
local autonomy. The American Revolution in its broadest aspects was 
a matter of particularism or regionalism within the British Empire. 
Such particularism was also old and strong among and within the thir- 
teen colonies which revolted from England. 

Back of the Whiskey Insurrection lay also the once much respect- 
ed matter of individualism. To the historical student it is amusing that 
in the twentieth century the political descendants of Jefferson, the 
apostle of individualism, should have been those to see the necessity of 
surrendering some of the old American individualism and that the po- 
litical descendants of Hamilton should be the avowed latter day cham- 
pions of individualism. The inconsistency of an upholder of recent 
administrations in Washington, D. C., manifesting any interest in the 
individualism of the last decade of the eighteenth century is obvious, 


7 Club discussion by Dr. Oswald H. Blackwood of the University of Pittsburgh, on 
“Polarized Light.” 
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but it should not be forgotten that much Jeifersonian individualism still 
survives in the South to the delight, astonishingly enough, of the politi- 
cal descendants of Hamilton. 

This matter of individualism was accentuated in the Whiskey In- 

surrection by the fact of pioneer and frontier conditions. It is sufficient 
to note that in the opinion of all historians of the American frontier, in- 
dividualism was one of its dominant features. Western Pennsylvania, 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, was ninety-five per cent 
agricultural. The individualism of farmers is notorious. Only in 
Aussia has this individualism of the farmer been “liquidated,” if the 
modern terminology of militarism and politics may be used. However, 
the matter of importance is not the respectability or reprehensibility of 
individualism but the fact of its existence in early western Pennsylva- 
nia. On this point there is practically no doubt at all. The western 
Pennsylvania farmer inherited the old British concept of individual 
tights. The occupation of farming fortified the concept and the wilder- 
ness frontier hardened both the individual and his concept of his 
rights.® 

In the third place, in the political background of the Whiskey In- 
surrection is yet another important matter, the social and economic de- 
mocracy of frontier society in rural western Pennsylvania. Great em- 
phasis upon this aspect of the frontier was repeatedly made by Frede- 
rick Jackson Turner, the apostle of frontier history. In part, at least, 
the frontier was the source of our boasted American democracy. It is 
upon such democracy, along with other qualities, that the United 
States may in the twentieth century have to rely for opposition to the 
totalitarian state in whatever form it may appear, whether as Fascism, 
Nazism, or Communism. To autocracy and aristocracy the democratic 
society of western Pennsylvania was strongly hostile. 

An additional item, in the ideology of the early inhabitants of 
western Pennsylvania, was that of hostility to direct taxation for other 
than purely local purposes. Students of American colonial history are 
familiar with this hostility as a significant cause of the American Revo- 
lution. For a century and a quarter this hostility survived even under 
our national government. The acceptance of federal income taxation 
8 Calculation based on census data given in Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The 
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9 Paraphrase of statements in Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. 
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has done much to destroy it, but the old hostility is not yet completely 
dead. Early western Pennsylvanians, with their acute lack of ready 
cash, had an intense and easily understood hostility to direct taxation 
for other than local or regional purposes. And to one particular type of 
direct taxation there was in early western Pennsylvania a traditional 
dislike. And that was to excises in general and an excise on liquors 
above all others. It was this dislike of Walpole’s excise on beer in the 
first half of the eighteenth century which led the Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish in the old wail to turn to whiskey as a beverage, an acquired 
taste which some of their descendants in both the old world and the 
new have retained in large degree. Traditionally and historically, the 
early western Pennsylvanians, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and others, hated 
excises on liquors. Sanction of the enormous revenues now derived 
from this source has been a gradual development in the United States. 
A good illustration and verification of this traditional hostility in early 
western Pennsylvania to an excise on liquor is seen in continued oppo- 
sition to the Pennsyly ania excise on liquor in the decade before the 
Whiskey Insurrection. 


From the beginning, therefore, by heritage and environment the 
settlers of agricultural western Pennsylvania were particularistic, indi- 
vidualistic, democratic, and opposed to direct taxation, particularly to 
excises on liquors. A brief resume of the political history of western 
Pennsylvania from 1773 to 1793 will illustrate these characteristics of 
the later participants in the Whiskey Insurrection. 

In their hostility to the Tea Act of 1773, their approval of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, and a little tea party of their own in Pittsburgh, are 
found evidences illustrating on the part of western Pennsylvania some 
of the attitudes mentioned above. The majority of the western Penn- 
sylvanians opposed the Coercive Acts of 1774 and sanctioned armed re- 
sistance in 1775. The particularism and democracy at tae basis of 
American opposition to England were apparent in western Pennsylva- 
nia, where settlers, whether of Virginia and Maryland origin or of old 
Pennsylvania stock, alike joined in active resistance to imperial sup- 
pression. The four regiments raised in western Pennsylvania were 
adequate testimony to their spirit. In comparison with the conserva- 
tive Quakers of eastern Pennsylvania, the inhabitants of western Penn- 
sylvania were both revolutionary and radical in 1776. They approved 


10 This is clearly shown in Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels. 
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of the Declaration of Independence, helped in overthrowing Quaker 
domination of the legislature, shared in the formation of the ultra- 
democratic Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, and resisted, to the last, 
conservative attempts to revise it before 1790. During the long drawn 
out American Revolutionary War, western Pennsylvania endured 
much and suffered much in an isolation which further developed inde- 
yendence, as well as particularism and sectionalism. It is the opinion 
of Ferguson that during the war the inhabitants of western Pennsylva- 
nia became more radical democrats than their fellow citizens east of the 
mountains. He sets forth as indisputable fact that “Revolutionary writ- 
ers and philosophers had created a fervor for liberty, independence, 
and self-government and had utilized the rights-of-man theory to justify 
the Revolution.” His careful study of local politics permitted him to 
add that such “doctrine was wholly acceptable to the western farmer 
and seemed to be an interpretation of his natural condition.” It might 
be suggested that the American Revolution poured oil on fires already 
burning on the upper Ohio frontier." 


At the end of the American Revolutionary War, the back-country 
agricultural democracy of western Pennsylvania had very definite wish- 
es and ideas. Failure to secure these for themselves and opposition to 
these desires and ideas were bound to be considered grievances. Quot- 
ing Ferguson again: “They wanted cheap paper money because they 
were in debt; they opposed the Bank of North America because their 
economically disadvantageous position caused them to fear the domina- 
tion of a financial power; they desired protection against the Indians; 
and they opposed taxation ostensibly because they received little bene- 
fit from the government but really because they had an innate objection 
to taxation; and they wanted cheap land.”!2_ Too much emphasis can- 
not be put upon this, for the existence of this psychology in 1783 throws 
great light on the events of the next decade. For three years, 1783- 
1786, such ideas met with political success. But circumstances 
changed. Both in Pennsylvania and in the United States as a whole, 
the political pendulum swung away from particularism and individual- 
ism and from backcountry democracy with its spirit of freedom and 
equality. The western Pennsyly ania democrats became, for more than 


11 This paragraph is based on the findings and conclusions of Dr. Ferguson in chap. 
2, on “Revolutionary Politics,” of his Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. 
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a decade, an embittered minority in a country temporarily moving in 
the direction of conservatism and consolidated nationalism. More than 
one petition from western Pennsylvania to the state legislature set forth 
the grievances under which the people of the western counties consid- 
ered themselves to be suffering. In the face of these grievances, the 
conservative element in the state worked for the revision of the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1776, and supported the movement for a new 
end stronger federal constitution. As usual with political rivalries 
there was that irrational linking of hostility to political opponents with 
hostility to measures sanctioned or advanced by a rival party. And as 
usual, political trickery and political wisdom became sadly confused.1 
The tricks by which the Federalists in 1787 forced through the call for 
a ratification convention in November are well known and generally 
criticized by historians as sharp practice. 

Like the majority of the people of the United States in 1787, the 
farmer majority of western Pennsylvania opposed ratification of the 
United States Constitution. The latter majority was also opposed to 
the revision of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, which was car- 
ried out in 1790 by the conservatives, who wished to eliminate some of 
its uniquely democratic features. Four to two was the proportion of 
democratic representatives versus conservative representatives elected in 
western Pennsylvania to the constitutional convention of 1789-1790. 
Five to two was the proportion of representatives elected to the Penn- 
sylvania house of representatives in 1790, while the democrats captured 
all three seats in the state senate. In the session of the legislature 
which followed, these democratic members sought ardently the repeal 
of the old Pennsylvania excise legislation. Is it not obvious from all 
this that western Pennsylvania was already set for the role which it was 
to play in the next half decade? It was destined to be challenged in its 
traditions, its ideology, its interests, and its politics. Resistance was 
natural. 

In the language of Janet Gass: “This western revolt, which has 
since become known as the ‘Whiskey Insurrection,’ was not just a se- 
ries of violent acts, but a political movement; it had political motives, 
and effects, and it was definitely allied with the greater political strug- 
gie between the Federalists and their opponents.” 


13 Many of the ideas and statements of the paragraph are based upon Ferguson, Early 
Western Pennsylvania Politics, chaps. 3 and 4. 
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The western Pennsylvania farmers did not like Hamilton nor 
Hamiltonianism. They did not like his funding and assumption poli- 


cies. They did not like the First United States Bank. They did not 
like the United States Constitution, especially when loosely constructed 
in its interpretation. They did not like the centralization and consoli- 
dation of federal power. Above all, they did not like the federal excise 
law of 1791. According to Townsend Ward, writing on “The Insur- 
rection of the Year 1794 in the Western Counties of Pennsylvania,” a 

majority of the southern and western members of Congress, even be- 
fore the bill was passed, “proclaimed an organized agitation for its re- 
peal; and hardly had the President's signature been caine’ before the 
measure was assailed violently from the country at large.” This fact 
is important, for though in his writings Hamilton claims his main pur- 
pose was to secure revenue from New England rum distillers,!® his 
natural political aggressiveness probably led him to welcome an oppor- 
tunity to fight out the issue with Jeffersonian opponents and distract at- 
tention from the financial burden upon his New England Federalist 
supporters. 

To the opposition to excises and sharp criticism in the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature made by Albert Gallatin and other representatives of 
frontier democracy, were now added attacks in Congress and at home 
by the two western Pennsylvania Congressmen, John: Smilie of Fayette 
County and William Findley of Weeden County, dominant fig- 
ures in the backcountry democratic politics of the period, who loudly 
and widely criticized the excise act, knowing that this accorded with the 
ideas of their constituents.1® Seemingly, Hamilton’s harsh attitude to- 
ward these men in the winter of 1794 was based, in part, upon the po- 
litical opposition of 1791. Henry Adams has pointed out that in the 
beginning the national government was looked upon by many as a 
“necessary evil.”!7 Prominent politicians like Jefferson thought so 
then. Prominent opponents of Jefferson’s party of today have much 
the same attitude. It is not surprising that the idea was in vogue in 
western Pennsylvania in early frontier days. 

This attitude can be more easily comprehended when attention is 
14 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Memoirs, 6:127 (1858). 

15 H.C. Lodge, ed., Works of Alexander Hamilton, 2:2 (New York, 1885-1886). 
16 H. M. Brackenridge, History of the Western Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania, 


20 (Pittsburgh, 1859). 
17 Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin, 76 (Philadelphia, 1879). 
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paid to the fact that the central government had neglected western 
Pennsylvania, at least in result if not in intention. Its use of the Mis- 
sissippi River had not been championed, the ravages of the Indians had 
not been suppressed, relatives had been lost in the campaigns of Har- 
tar and St. Clair, and the British had been left in possession of the 
western posts.!® The excise on whiskey, seemingly a discrimination 
against the transmontane frontier, added but an additional indignity 
and eventually precipitated revolt and insurrection. 

Political opposition leading to repeal was the plan of prominent 
politicians in 1791.18 Their technique was not unlike that of Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry in 1765 and that of the American Associa- 
tion of the First Continental Congress in 1774. They aimed to make 
the law odious and to intimidate those who might enforce or support it. 
It is reasonable to suppose they had not forgotten such techniques as 
those of the Stamp Act riots and the Boston Tea Party, which they 
themselves had warmly approved in earlier decades. 

The first mass meeting, at Redstone Old Fort, on July 27, 1791, 
was called in good American Revolution phraseology, “to consider the 
means of redressing their grievances.”2° Like the First Continental 
Congress, they called for another meeting to be held in Pittsburgh in 
September, 1791. After the famous manner of Samuel Adams, a circu- 
Jar letter was to be sent to the surrounding counties. Almost in the lan- 
guage of the American Association Act of 1774, the Washington Coun- 
ty committee declared that “any person who had accepted or might ac- 
cept any office under Congress, in order to carry the bill into effect, 
should be considered as enemies of the interest of the country; and rec- 
ommended that the citizens of Washington County treat every person 
who had accepted or might thereafter accept such office, with con- 
tempt, and absolutely refuse all kind of communication and withhold 
from them all aid, support, or comfort.”?! 

In good American Revolution technique, reminding one of the 
grievances listed by Thomas Jefferson in his Summary View and in the 
Declaration of Independence itself, and also as evidence of Western 
Pennsylvania anti-Hamiltonianism, the Pittsburgh meeting of Sep- 


18 For this point of view, ably presented, see William Findley, History of the Insurrec- 
tion in the Four Western Counties of Pennsylvania, 41 (Philadelphia, 1796). 

19 This is the well-founded conclusion of Janet Gass. 

20 Findley, History of the Insurrection, 41. 

21 Cf. Lodge, ed., Works of Alexander Hamilton, 5 :491. 
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tember, 1791, criticized “the exorbitant salaries of the officers, the un- 
reasonable interest of the public debt, and the making of no discrimina- 
tion between the original holders of public securities and the trans- 
ferees, contrary to the idea of natural justice, in sanctioning an advan- 
tage which was not in the contemplation of the party himself to receive 
and, contrary to the principles of municipal law of most nations and 
ours particularly, the carrying into effect an unconscionable bargain 
where an undue advantage has been taken of the ignorance of anoth- 
er. 2? If the historical reader did not know otherwise, he might suspect 
that Thomas Jefferson himself was present on this occasion. Repeal of 
the excise law was, of course, demanded,?* just as earlier repeal of the 
Stamp Act, the Townshend Acts, the Tea Act and the Coercive Acts, 
and later the repeal of the Alien and Sedition Laws, were demanded. 
The Congress of 1791-1792 reduced the rate of the excise tax, but 
did not repeal it, and it passed an act which provided for the calling 
forth of the militia, if necessary, to enforce the execution of the laws of 
the Union, “suppress insurrection, and repel invasion.”*4 Hamilton 
and his Federalist followers had decided to make an issue of the matter 
in order that as a precedent the power of the national government 
night be visible in some branch of internal revenue.” This legisla- 
tion of 1792 further aroused the backcountry democracy, and on Au- 
gust 21, 1792, a meeting was held at Pittsburgh, of which John Canon 
was chairman and Albert Gallatin secretary. After the manner of Sam- 
uel Adams and Massachusetts in 1772, this meeting appointed a com- 
mittee of correspondence.?° And, as in the case of Samuel Adams and 
the Townshend Acts, the frontiersmen objected to the creation by law 
of “a numerous host of petty officers, scattered over the country,” and, 
as is well known, the frontiersman objected to appearance before courts 
in Philadelphia in answer to summons for violation of the excise law. 
Trial in England of colonial defendants would have been hardly more 
disadvantageous in time and money and only a little less disliked. To 
remedy this grievance, but only at a very late date, in June, 1794, a law 
was passed by Congress, making it possible to secure trial in state 
22 Lodge, ed., Works of Alexander Hamilton, 5 :491-492. 
28 Brackenridge, History of the Western Insurrection, 18. 
24 Annals of Congress, 3:1370-1371. 1378 (Washington, 1849). 
25 Lodge, ed., Works of Alexander Hamilton, 6:23. 
26 Albert Gallatin, Speech of ... in the House of Representatives of the General As- 


sembly of Pennsylvania, 6 (Philadelphia, 1795). 
27 Brackenridge, History of the Western Insurrection, 18. 
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courts when the defendant lived more than fifty miles from the nearest 
federal district court.?® 

But in the meantime, the influence of the French Revolution had 
permeated western Pennsylvania. John Scull gave it much publicity in 
the pages of the Pittsburgh Gazette. After the manner of the French, 
Jacobin Clubs were organized at Mingo Creek and Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. The famous party quarrels of Hamilton and Jefferson were 
extended to the upper Ohio Valley. Alexander J. Dallas, a Jeffersonian 
partisan, cultivated Gallatin and the frontier democrats.?® Federalists 
of the type of John Neville naturally championed Hamiltonian poli- 
cies, and in the language of Janet Gass, “John McMillan preached re- 
ligion and Federalism.” In the elections of 1792, the Federalists were 
defeated. Political hostilities were rife, as the year 1794 approached. 

It seems reasonable that Hamilton made a bad blunder in July, 
1794, in not extending the above-mentioned law of June, 1794, to 75 
writs of summons which had been issued on May 31, 1794. Whether 
intentional or unintentional, the serving of these old writs led directly 
to violence.*® The incidents of July 15 and 16, resulting in the burn- 
ing of Bower Hill, were the somewhat natural result. Into these inci- 
dents and into the meetings at the Mingo Creek Church, at Braddock’s 
Field, and at Parkinson’s Ferry it is unnecessary to go at length. Unfa- 
vorable comment upon the foolish act of Bradford, in seizing the Unit- 
ed States mail in order to detect unfavorable correspondence, is justi- 
fed, but it cannot be forgotten that almost equally uncomplimentary 
comment has been made upon the actions, two decades earlier, of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Samuel Adams in getting surreptitiously and mak- 
ing public use of the private correspondence of Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson of Massachusetts. 

Thus in midsummer of 1794, matters had gotten out of bounds. 
Hamilton, Washington, and the Federalist were clearly determined 
upon suppression of opposition and enforcement of the law by military 
power. Conservative democrats like Gallatin and Brackenridge became 
worried and sought peaceful settlement of the dispute. They claimed 
to have participated in the meetings at Braddock’s Field on August 1, at 
Parkinson’s Ferry on August 14, and at Redstone Old Fort on August 


28 Annals of Congress, 4:1459. 
29 Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 123, 125. 
30 Findley, History of the Insurrection, 87-90. 
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28, in order to moderate the demands and behavior of the more radical 
element in the widespread revolt. The backcountry democracy thus 
was divided in sentiment in the midst of difficulty. This fortunate 
combination of local moderating influences with overwhelming exter- 
nal pressure brought about a speedy collapse of violent opposition. 
Temporarily, backwoods democracy was under a shadow, but not for 
very long. 

Jefferson and Madison viewed the western struggle with interest, 
understanding, and probably with political sympathy. The former 
wrote William Branch Giles, his lieutenant in Congress, to “make 
friends with the trans-Alleganians.” In a letter to Madison, Jefferson 
wrote that western “detestation of the excise law is universal, and has 
now associated to it a detestation of the government,”*? meaning by 
this, of course, detestation of the Federalists in power. The suppres- 
sion of the Whiskey Insurrection did not break up permanently back- 
country political democracy. Its factions soon got together.? What 
strength the Federalists derived from the opening of the Mississippi 
river trade by Pinckney’s Treaty of 1795 was soon destroyed by the un- 
popularity of the Alien and Sedition Acts. The elections of 1798, 1799, 
and 1800 went against the Federalists.*4 The old ideas of western Penn- 
sylvania triumphed in the elevation of Thomas Jefferson to the Presi- 
dency in 1801. Even in defeat, the whiskey insurrectionists actually 
stood not only for many traditional American ideas and practices, but 
for the very policies which were to dominate the national government 
during the next generation. 
$1 Disagreement about the validity of this claim has never ceased and may never be 
= fos L. Ford, ed., Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 6:516, 518 (New York and Lon- 
don, 1892). 


83 Cf. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 129 ff. 
34 Pennsylvania Manual, 1951, pp. 490, 492. 











DAVID DICK, 
A MEADVILLE INVENTOR’ 


ROBERT D. DUNCAN 


T HE FAMILY of William Dick and its descendants have been close- 

ly interwoven with the life and development of Meadville, 
from the pioneering days of northwestern Pennsylvania to the 
present, a period of a century and a half. The founder of this promi- 
nent line arrived in French Creek Valley in 1794, with his wife and 
two young sons. By 1803, three more sons completed the family cir- 
cle. The activities of these brothers in banking, business, commerce, 
politics, and mechanical progress, in the period up to the Civil War, 
constitute a panoramic view of the development of Meadville from a 
frontier town, through the stage of an agricultural community, to its 
eventual culmination as an industrial center of the region. The fame 
of one of these brothers was international.? 

From the time his father first put the tools of a carpenter into his 
hands, until he won an award in 1851, and even to his death, David 
Dick's chief interest was in tools and machines, despite the fact that 
thirty and more years of his life were spent in conducting a mercantile 
business, and he reached the age of forty before he seriously turned to 
the advancement of science and technology by his inventions. From 
his experience as a carpenter and contractor, he acquired a working 
knowledge of tools; from his venture into steamboat navigation on the 
Allegheny River and the building of the first stern-wheeler on western 
waterways, he became familiar with engines; and from his reading and 
correspondence, he kept abreast of the mechanical developments of his 
countrymen. 

His first efforts were made to improve the steam engine, but for the 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, May 18, 1948, 
and based upon the author’s thesis, ‘““The Dicks of Meadville,” submitted to the graduate 
school of the University of Pittsburgh in partial] fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of master of arts.—Ed. 

2 The correspondence and papers of the Dick brothers, including over seventeen hun- 
dred letters, deeds, land contracts, and miscellaneous items, remain in the possession of 
the descendants of William Dick. Without access to these original documents, this study 
would not have been possible. The author, therefore, is indebted to Mrs. John Earle 


Reynolds of Meadville for the careful preservation of the material and for permission to 


use the collection at the University of Pittsburgh, under the direction of Dr. Russell J. 
Ferguson. 
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minor adjustments that he found practical, no patents were issued. In 
the 1840's, however, while a member of the Dick firm of Meadville, 
he began work on his first and most important invention—his anti-fric- 
tion press. This press was to offer to the public a new mechanical pow- 
er by which any given amount of force or power could be exchanged 
for any other amount of force or power that might be required, with- 
out material loss from friction. 

The purpose of the inventor's exertions was to produce a machine 
more effective than the existing hydrostatic or hydraulic presses and at 
the same time to reduce the initial cost. This, David Dick succeeded 
in doing. The Crawford Democrat carried a rather flattering an- 
nouncement of the invention, March 16, 1848. Congressman J. M. 
Farrelly informed the inventor that his patent application would need 
te be resubmitted, for instead of one invention, the anti-friction press 
was recognized as three distinct inventions. R. J. Curtis of Virginia de- 
scribed the new machine as a new mechanical power and one that 
needed protection for every type of machinery to which it could be ap- 
plied. J. D. Robinson of Waterford called the press “one of the most 
valuable improvements of the present age,”’ pointing out that it could 
be used for pressing cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane, and that the man- 
ufacturers of the North could use it for punching and cutting iron. 
Other applications of the principle were to appear as the years passed. 

Two separate patents were granted in Washington, October 10 
and October 17, 1848.4. While waiting for this final action, Dick en- 
listed the aid of a Meadville mechanic, Joseph E. Holmes. Together 
they set up a machinist’s shop to build presses. By fall, they were fill- 
ing orders for machines of great variation, but the most common were 
punching, printing, and cheese presses. 

The anti-friction press, as it was manufactured for sale, was remark- 
able for its simplicity. Two upright standards supported a central 
axle, which was allowed to move slightly upward in its bearings. The 
axle, rotated by means of two cogwheels and a hand crank, moved in 
turn the two eccentric or cam wheels, whose axles rested upon sectors 
with curved surfaces. As the crank was turned, the cams revolved, 
pushing the upper two sectors upward against a plate or platform which 
3 Farrelly to Dick, July 6, 1848; Curtis to Dick, March 6, 1848; Robinson to Dick, 
April 29. 1848. 


4 Executive Document No. 59, 30 Congress, 2 session, p. 843, in Annual Report of 
Commissioner of Patents for 1848 (Washington, 1849). 
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rested upon the supports. Anything placed on this platform could 
then be pressed against a rebutting back with great pressure. In the 
words of the Scientific American: 

The greatest principle of this invention is the saving and cen- 
tralizing of the power, by directing the power which is applied 
through a line of contact points. The most perfect machine is that 
which transmits the power applied, in any ratio, multiplied into 
time, or what is better in machinery, ‘‘space,’’ with the least loss by 
friction. In all machinery constructed to gain power, by losing 
time, to use common terms, the loss by friction is very great, such 
as block and tackle, and other machinery, screw, etc., where the 
power is transmitted over a great extent of surface. In machinery 
for lifting or pressing, 100 lbs. passing through two feet space, will 
lift 200 lbs. through one foot of space, and so on in the same ratio, 
barring the friction, which is the great evil of all complicated ma- 
chinery. This great drawback (friction) on power is removed in Mr. 
Dick’s press, so far as positive mechanical demonstration can test 
—and there is no surer way—its value.5 

Dick made no claim of inventing the eccentric wheel, nor of first 
using the eccentric sector and roller for the purpose of pressing, but 
rather he claimed as an invention his combination of two eccentric sec- 
tors having their bearings upon edges with a roller placed between 
them, whose axis had free play for the purpose of eliminating friction 
in producing mechanical power.® 

By February, 1849, the orders were “showering in” to such an ex- 
tent that he decided to rent a shop in New York City. He was particu- 
larly elated by the sale of six presses to a client from Paraguay. The 
imaginative inventor envisioned the whole of South America as a new 
field of conquest. Word of the new press spread to Pittsburgh and 
New Orleans and requests came for agencies in these cities.7_ In July, 
a shop was rented on the corner of Washington and Jane Streets in 
New York. W. J. Buck, a member of a firm with whom the Dick 
brothers had transacted business, contributed financially to the equip- 
ment of the establishment. 

Dick concentrated on the working out of new uses for his me- 
chanical power, rather than upon the sale and production of presses. 
In December he constructed a special heavy-duty press for a trial at the 

6 Scientific American, March 30, 1850. 
6 Executive Document, No. 59, pp. 1066, 1070-1071. 
7 David Dick to Lydia Dick, February 24, 1849; Curtis to Dick, March 6, 1848; Rob- 


inson to Dick, April 29, 1848; W. R. Ridder to Dick, September 7, 1848 ; Quakenbush and 
Gilchrist to Dick, November 14, 1848. 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard. This machine, christened the “Sampson,” was 
adapted to pull piles out of the ground. Embedded in the soil for fifty 
feet of their seventy-foot lengths, these piles measured fifteen inches 
square and had been installed seven years. In addition, the piles were 
spiked together below the surface of the ground. The engineers at the 
navy yard had tried every available means without success. After a 
few false starts, in which chains broke and tackling parted, the “Samp- 
son” gradually drew the heavy timbers free en masse. David Dick had 
reason to be proud of his personal triumph.*® 


In April, 1850, a new type of press was made in the shop. W. C. 
Buck, foreman, sold a linseed oil press to a firm in Tennessee for six 
hundred dollars. With a three-horsepower engine, the press could 
exert a pressure of four hundred tons and do the same work as a hy- 
draulic press with a saving of one-third in time and cost. J. C. Booth 
of the United States Mint ordered two types of shears—hand-powered 
and power-driven—to cut the edges from metal ingots. John C. Huey 
of New Orleans requested a cotton press. Business improved gener- 
ally through 1850 and the enterprise seemed assured of success. 

One obstacle to real achievement, however, was the need for 
strong iron. The metal in use was either too brittle or too soft, espe- 
cially for the metal punches in demand. Dick’s search for better iron 
led to the incorporation of the Spathic Ore Company of New York. 
Tests in 1850 and 1851 from Mine Hill revealed that superior iron 
could be smelted from the spathic ore there. A further advantage was 
the lesser amount of coal required in the process. Two barrels of this 
ore created a sensation in England, yet the company failed for lack of 
financial backing. A solution of Dick’s problem was to be delayed un- 
til the general adoption of the Bessemer process for making steel about 
two decades later.° 


Eventually the New York shop was transferred to the Matteawan 
Company of New York, for financial difficulties and mismanagement 
threatened bankruptcy. Dick’s attention was attracted to larger fields of 
conquest, those of Europe. The first notice of the anti-friction press 


8 David Dick to John and James R. Dick, December 20, 1849. 

9 Buck to Dick, April 5, 1850; Booth to J. E. Holmes, June 14, 1850; Huey to Dick, 
October 31, 1850. 

10 J. M. Scribner to Dick, March 2, 1849; James Dick to David Dick, November 8, 1850; 
Jeremiah Jenkins to David Dick, January 14, 1851; W. J. Buck to Dick, January 22, 
1851; David Dick to Lydia Dick, March 12, 1851. 
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abroad appeared in the London newspapers when the Matteawan Com- 
pany conducted a demonstration of an embossing press specially built 
for the Methodist Book Concern, publishers of religious literature in 
New York. The firm required a press that would exert a pressure of 
one thousand tons, and its representatives were wholly satisfied when 
the Dick machine developed a pressure of 1234 tons during the trials." 
The ScientificAmerican, always ready to praise the anti-friction prin- 
ciple, described this press as the largest ever seen. It was five and one- 
half feet between the platens and twenty-four by thirty feet between 
1ods. The mechanical movement of the machine extended twenty-two 
inches, producing power in the ratio of 860 to one through the first 
two inches of motion, and gradually increasing up to 6,890 to one 
through the last two inches. The tremendous pressure was furnished 
in a matter of fifteen minutes with the application of two horsepower, 
exceeding the most sanguine hopes of the inventor.!2 The New York 
Express went even further than the scientific periodical in its praise: 
“Dick’s Anti-Friction press is one of the noblest and most perfect ar- 
rangements of power ever disclosed. The applicability to the various 
purposes in the arts where immense force is required, together with its 
compactness, renders it most invaluable in the construction of all kinds 
of printing, embossing, and other presses.” 

The successful demonstration for the Methodist Book Concern 
brought the attention of the London press, but it remained for an exhi- 
bition in that city to attract the attention of the world. 

Word had been received in America that an exhibition of the 
works of industry of all nations was to be held in London in 1851. 
The invitation had been sent to the United States Congress, and that 
body had designated the National Institute for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence as the agency to undertake the task of preparing the contributions 
from the various states.!14_ The institute named an executive committee, 
headed by President Fillmore, to contact the state governments. The 
response was rather apathetic, for only eight states had exhibits in Lon 
don when the fair opened. In fact, the American section was almost 
empty for several months. Congress failed to appropriate money to 


11 David Dick to James R. Dick, July 8, 1851. 

12 Scientific American, April 3, 1851. 

18 Charles T. Rodgers, American Superiority at the World’s Fair, 28 (Philadelphia, 
1852). 

14 J.C. Kennedy to Dick, October 23, 1850. 
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underwrite the expenses involved, although it did commission the “St. 
Lawrence” to carry exhibits free of charge to London. Two private 
citizens, E. K. Collins of New York and Colonel C. F. Train of Bos- 
ton, augmented this service of ferrying the articles across the Atlantic 
without charge. 

A huge building of glass, wood, and iron, covering approximately 
nineteen acres, was constructed in record time in Hyde Park, London, 
and christened the Crystal Palace. The nations of the world sent those 
results of human industry capable of being preserved without injury 
for the duration of the exhibition—raw materials and produce, ma- 
chinery, manufactures, and fine arts.!® 


David Dick negotiated a loan to finance the exhibition of his ma- 
chines by his experienced demonstrator, Joseph E. Holmes.!® Reports 
from London were very encouraging by the fall of 1851. The London 
press had been hostile during the summer until trials were held to test 
the machinery on exhibit. But with the triumph of the McCormick 
reaper, and the recognized superiority of the American machinery in 
general, favorable publicity appeared. When this change occurred, 
Holmes made progress in his attempts to dispose of the English rights 
to the Dick patents. From London he sent the welcome news that the 
presses had been awarded a great medal, the highest honor bestowed 
by the judges of the exhibition, and that arrangements were being con- 
cluded whereby his patron would realize a large profit.17_ To make cer- 
tain that the sale would be satisfactory, Dick sailed for Liverpool on 
the “Canada” in September. 


Charles T. Rodgers of Louisiana, who attended the trials of ma- 
chinery and implements i in 1851, made the sweeping claim that Euro- 
pean axes, shovels, hoes, pitchforks, scythes and other farming imple- 
ments were all inferior to the American.!® More surprising, perhaps, 
was the award of the judges to the exhibits of the Adirondac Steel and 
Iron Company, because they were superior in every respect to the best 
English cast steel. Colonel Samuel Colt created a sensation with his 
Sesnsmne~tde revolvers boasted rotating cylinders, rather than revolving 
barrels. The British were so pleased with them that Parliament de- 
15 Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition, 1851, pp. 1-10. 

16 Dick to A. G. Thompson and George Griswold, December 10, 1850; Dick to J. E. 
Holmes, December 27, 1850. 


17 J. R. Black to Dick, September 11, 1851. 
18 Rodgers, American Superiority, 14, 47, 58. 
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clared the Colt firearms free of duty. Competition in agricultural prod- 
uce was almost an American monopoly, for the staples of the South 
were preeminent. These worthy products of America’s industry 
shared honors with the Dick anti-friction press. 

Dick basked in an aura of success in London for the period of time 
necessary to complete the sale of the English patent rights. So much 
time was consumed in the transaction that he wrote to his wife that 
“selling a patent here is like negotiating the Treaty of Ghent.” In the 
meantime, he toured London, comparing what he saw with remem- 
Lered sights at home. One significant comment is worthy of mention. 
He was convinced that America could outstrip the British in manufac- 
turing.!® 

In October, the English rights were sold to a New Yorker in Lon- 
don for $28,000.00 in notes, payable periodically in thenext two years.” 
With this rather dubious conclusion, the Crawford County inventor 
sailed for New York and home, happy in the honors his machines had 
won, but very little improved financially, for the New Yorker failed to 
meet his payments. 

Other honors had been bestowed upon David Dick, and more 
were to follow. He had received silver medals from the Metropolitan 
Mechanics Institute and the American Institute at New York in 1848, 
and a gold medal from the American Institute in 1849. At the Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of All Nations held at another Crystal Palace in 
New York in 1853, he was awarded a bronze medal for his boiler plate 
shears and punches, and his silver, cheese, tobacco, copyiag and em: 
bossing presses.2!_ Finally, in 1857, the Metropolitan Mechanics In- 
stitute bestowed another medal. 

But the inventor valued the triumph of his machines in physical 
tests more than the honors of ribbons and medals. In December, 1857, 
he learned that his mechanical power was to be used in a great experi- 
ment. The engineers at the Navy Yard in Washington were convinced 
that four or five of the Dick machines, with eight to ten men, could 
move their largest vessel a distance of 480 feet in four hours. A levia- 
than of a ship had been built and christened the “Great Eastern,” and 
David Dick, with his assistants, Taylor and Holmes, was assigned the 
19 David Dick to Lydia Dick, September 9, October 30, 1851. 

20 Dick to C. L. Rowand, December 18, 1857. 


21 John E. Reynolds, In French Creek Valley, 260 (Meadville, Pa., 1938) ; J. E. Holmes 
to Dick, March 5, 1853. 
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task of launching it at Philadelphia in January. Great was the appro- 
bation when the machines withstood the terrific strain without mishap. 
This splendid achievement gave the inventor more pleasure than did 
any other single honor.?? 


In spite of the many honors, financial remuneration still remained 
elusive. The Matteawan Company of New York went bankrupt, and 
a second company, the Hadley Falls Company of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, in 1852 concluded a contract to manufacture Dick’s presses. For 
five years, profits were fairly steady. Then the Hadley Falls Company 
failed. Dejected over the sudden turn his affairs had taken, Dick de- 
parted for Meadville, leaving his business in New York in other hands. 

There were several reasons why his patents did not bring wealth 
to David Dick. The successful general storekeeper of Meadville could 
not cope with the manufacturing problems in the city, for his interests 
were chiefly those of the student and the inventor. Those entrusted 
to exploit his machines were rather unreliable. And the very nature of 
his invention, a mechanical power applicable to a host of uses, was 
such that a great investment, which was not available, was necessary 
for the realization of profit. Yet the principle of his inventions was 
adopted by manufacturing concerns, without benefit to the inventor, 
for his patents were virtually impossible to protect. 

The last decade of David Dick’s life was spent in Meadville, ex- 
perimenting with his machines. His efforts were rewarded by the issu- 
ance of four patents in Washington, between 1860 and 1870, in addi- 
tion to the extension of his earlier patents. He devised a rock and ore 
crushing machine, operated by a combination of moving jaws, eccen- 
tric rollers, and cone-shaped sectors, and similar in principle to the 
larger presses. After three years of effort, on October 28, 1862, he re- 
ceived a patent for apparatus designed to use mineral oils as a fuel. By 
the spring of 1864, oil was accepted as a fuel for steam vessels. Even 
the engineers of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, who were usually re- 
luctant to adopt innovations, listened intently as the Crawford County 
inventor explained his process. Naval engineers recommended that 
manufacturers adopt the new fuel.?8 

David Dick made a considerable contribution to the science and 
22 Dick to C. L. Rowand, December 18, 1857; A. R. Henry to Dick, January 8, 1858. 


23 Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 1864, 1:810, for 1862, 1:625; W. J. Buck 
to Dick, April 26, 1864; Charles G. Foster to Dick, January 24, 1866. 
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technology of his age. His anti-friction press was widely used in the 
United States and in some countries of Europe. He was instrumental 
in the acceptance of oil as a fuel, and his atmospheric engine was at 
least a contributing factor in the development of one of the world’s 
most important inventions—the internal combustion engine of the au- 
tomobile and the airplane. From his inventions, he did not garner 
great wealth, for, like many inventors, he expended the great bulk of 
his gains on new inventions and scientific experiments. The pursuit 
of wealth was not an object with him, except as it contributed to his 
scientific investigations. 

The Daily Tribune-Republican described him in these words at 
his death, March 22, 1870: 

“Meadville has produced no more honorable and upright man 
than David Dick. He was noted for his integrity, industry, enterprise, 
purity of character, and thorough unselfishness, and he will be 
mourned, not only in our own community, but by scientific men both 
in this country and Europe.*4 


24 Daily Tribune-Republican, March 24, 1870. 
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THE 
LIBERAL REPUBLICAN REVOLT 
OF 1872 AND THE OIL REGIONS 


HAROLD M. HELFMAN! 


T HE YEAR 1872 marks a distinct revolutionary period in the 

growth of public opinion in western Pennsylvania. In that 
year, thirty thousand men, the vigorous pioneers of the Oil 
Regions, dared to defy the corrupt forces of entrenched economic privi- 
lege and mechanized political control which had warped the post-Civil 
War framework of American life. The nation anxiously witnessed and 
enthusiastically applauded the dramatic twenty-nine days from Febru- 
ary 26 to March 25, 1872, when aggressive leaders of the Oil Regions 
led a victorious revolt against John D. Rockefeller’s monstrous South 
Improvement combine which attempted to stifle the refining interests 
of independent oildom.2 Once the hated “Anaconda” was slain, the 
crusading public opinion of the western regions dug even deeper and 
contested the corrupt Republican groups in Washington and Harris- 
burg, which had so long debauched legislation and spawned monopo- 
lies. Because the attempt of the western counties to band together for 
independent political action against the iniquities of the Grant-Cam- 
eron control ended in a disgruntled failure, historians have chosen to 
ignore the details of that story in favor of accounts of the conspicuously 
successful Oil War of 1872. It is the contention of the present author 
that here in western Pennsylvania can be found the germination of 
principles and grievances that were to illustrate the genesis of the Lib- 
eral Republican revolt of 1872 and the crystallization of forces and 
opinion that were to spell the political demise of this threatened tem- 
pest against orthodox Republicanism. 


Hardly anywhere else in the country was there a sadder picture of 
the transition state of post-war politics than that presented in Pennsyl- 
vania. For six years crafty Senator Simon Cameron had dominated a 
majority Republican party, wretchedly corrupt, devoid of policy or 


1 Dr. Helfman is an instructor in history at the Ohio State University.—Ed. 
2 Harold M. Helfman, “Twenty-nine Hectic Days: Public Opinion and the Oil War of 
872,” in Pennsylvania History, 17:121-139 (April, 1950). 
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principle, the prey of rings and political rascals. His masterful organi- 
zation, periodically confronted by disturbing murmurs of defiant dis- 
content in the ranks or by rumors of a threatened schism within the 
state organization, had successfully defied assault on every side. The 
daily press of the western counties, as with one voice, protested month 
after month, year after year, against the monstrous abuse of power by 
a machine of men who occupied the legislative, executive and judicial 
chairs at Harrisburg, but come election time, the editors still recom- 
mended voting the straight Republican ticket. In 1872, however, that 
party had a record to clear and an atonement to make to the thirty 
thousand voters of the Oil Regions who had banded together in “The 
Oilmen’s League” for their future defense against corporate privilege. 
After all, were not the legislature that granted the South Improvement 
Company its charter and Governor John White Geary who signed the 
iniquitous license to plunder the people members of this Republican 
clique? As long as corrupt politicians continued to bow to unyielding 
corporate despotism, the victory gained by the western regions in the 
Oil War of 1872 was a hollow mockery. Furthermore, no one of ordi- 
nary intelligence could plead ignorance of a crushing and growing 
state debt, an unexampled tax rate, and extortions by grafting public 
officials. 

Startling evidences of foul play in the Fourth Senatorial District 
contest, held in the fall of 1871 at Philadelphia between the Cameron- 
supported Henry W. Gray and the anti-Administration Colonel Alex- 
ander K. McClure, fanned the fires of opposition. Later testimony 
disclosed how the custom house, the police force, the navy yard, the 
arsenal and revenue offices—all strongholds of Cameron control—had 
given sanctuary to repeaters, perjured election officials, ballot-box stuff- 
ers, and forgers of spurious returns, expressedly hired to defeat the Mc- 
Clure nomination. One by one, by name and position, the malefactors 
were pointed out in sworn statements, but the authorities made no ef- 
fort either to impeach or to convict the culprits. Appeals to higher au- 

3 Nation, 14:250 (April 18, 1872); Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Penn- 
sylvania, 2:210-212 (Philadelphia, 1905). See also “Cameron Rule in Pennsylvania,” a 
speech delivered in Fulton Hall, Lancaster, September 18, 1872, in Speeches of A. K. 
McClure, No. 9 (Philadelphia . . . 1870-1872), for a scathing denunciation of Cameron 
domination by one who helped direct the Liberal Republican revolt in Pennsylvania. 

4 Oil City Derrick, March 12, 1872. 

5 Nation, 14:82, 97-98, 210 (February 8, 15, April 4, 1872); “Letter to Philadelphia 


Evening Bulletin,” deted April 20, 1872, in Speeches of A. K. McClure, No. 2, pp. 194- 
195; McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2 :302 ff. 
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thorities failed ‘because the Cameron group operated under the pro- 
tecting wing of President Ulysses S. Grant, whose inept conduct, want 
of earnest purpose, unfit appointments, and simple affection with cor- 
rupt materialism while chief executive had alienated by 1872 both 
partisan and reformer alike.® 


The Oil City Derrick, whose fiery editér, Coleman E. Bishop, had 


led the fight against the Rockefeller monopoly, gathered his forces 


anew, this time aiming against political privilege. Sniffing the coming 
storm, Bishop warned the Republican convention scheduled to meet 
on April 10 in Harrisburg that if the party hoped to duplicate its 14,490 
olurality of 1868 and wished to hold the support of the Oil Regions, it 
had best “make to itself an anti-monopoly record, nominate pure men, 
[and] call on its people to send better and truer men to the Legisla- 
ture.”"? This was wise foresight against the troublous time to come. 
The two-day meeting of the state Republican convention, however, was 
an insolent defiance of parliamentary precedent and public opinion, 
nicknamed by one observer as the “Ring and Rowdy Convention” for 
“jts shameless disregard of any pretense even of decent usage.”$ Prior 
to effecting a permanent organization, the group chairman, handpicked 
beforehand by Robert W. Mackey, general director of the Cameron 
forces in the state capital, submitted a carefully selected slate of dele- 
gates to the national convention which, bypassing the protests of a dis- 
organized minority, the assemblage quickly passed. The success of 
this sudden strategem meant that the men chosen to reflect the wishes 
of the commonwealth’s Republican supporters at the national conven- 
tion would be devoid of heretical impulses, ready to repay their obliga- 
tions to the Grant-Cameron regime for maintaining them in place and 
power. Republican regulars, firmly riveted behind the gubernatorial 
candidacy of General John Frederick Hartranft of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, easily smothered on the first ballot the dissident elements of the west- 
ern counties, prepared to support State Senator Winthrop W. Ketch- 
um.!® The convention steamroller selected General Harrison Allen of 
Warren County as its candidate for auditor-general and Ulysses Mercur 
6 George S. Merriam, Life and Times of Samuel Bowles, 2:175-176 (New York, 1885). 
See Don C. Seitz, The Dreadful Decade, 1869-1879 (Indianapolis, 1926), for a lively dis- 
cussion of Grant’s administrations. 

7 Oil City Derrick, April 5, 1272. 

8 New York Tribune, April 12, 1872. 


9 Cincinnati Enquirer, April 18, 1872. 
10 Oil City Derrick, April 10, 1872. 
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of Bradford County for the supreme bench. To the disgust of the mi- 
nority delegates, the group drew up resolutions of commendation for 
the Grant regime and specifically instructed the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion to vote for General Grant’s renomination at the forthcoming Re- 
publican national convention at Philadelphia. The Cincinnati En- 
quirer on April 11 headlined the Harrisburg action under the caption, 
“Pennsylvania Howls for Grant.” E. A. Penniman, editor of the 
Wayne Citizen, tersely summed up the anguished bitterness of the op- 
position: “The action of the convention means that henceforth the Re- 
publican party in Pennsylvania is to be used mainly to advance the pur- 
poses of the treasury and railroad rings. It was the most disgraceful po- 
litical job—the most deliberate sale of a party ever witnessed in Penn- 
sylvania. It was carried out in defiance of every protest, remonstrance 
and warning.”! 

The Harrisburg debacle provoked a confused torrent of newspaper 
response from the Oil Regions. Some of the oldest and most influen- 
tial Republican journals of the western area repudiated the ticket out- 
right, while others felt duty bound to abide by the fiat of the conven- 
tion, though guardedly conceding that the slate was weak and unpopu- 
lar. Selection of General John F. Hartranft as the Republican stand- 
ard bearer in the October elections prompted a heated debate between 
én indignant reform opposition which concentrated on suspected 
frauds incurred during his previous term as auditor-general, and the 
party regulars who played up Hartranft’s distinguished combat service 
during the Civil War. The daily press of Pittsburgh, for example, 
split right down the middle. The Chronicle, Leader, and Gazette 
blasted the Republican gubernatorial nominee, while the Dispatch, 
Times, and Mail countered by cordially commending the convention's 
action, the latter publication pledging Allegheny County for an eight 
thousand majority. Although the McKeesport Times called Hartranft 
“the strongest namé in the State,”!2 the Venango Spectator referred to 
his candidacy as that of “Hangman” Hartranft, thereby blaming the 
general for his part in the almost-forgotten Surratt hanging, when an 
innocent woman had fallen victim to the radical malice of the Civil 


11 Quoted in Venango Spectator (Franklin), May 3, 1872. 
12 Quoted in Beaver Radical, April 19, 1872. 
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War.!8 The Erie Dispatch whitewashed Hartranft’s record as auditor- 
general, epitomizing his service as “a very model of official integrity, 
eficiency and faithfulness.14 On the other hand, the Oil City Derrick 
echoed the charge of the Venango Spectator that Hartranft was a “tool” 
and mercilessly accused him of having been implicated in the notorious 
Evans fraud and of having “borrowed” $7,500 from that infamous col- 
lector of war claims, a charge more than justified by the known facts of 
the case.1® The Titusville Herald, powerful in formulating public 
opinion along the Oil Creek, unequivocally supported a straight-out 
Republican ticket, praising Hartranft’s “simplicity of character” and 
“straightforward honesty of purpose.”!* Indeed, one could scarcely ex- 
pect an anti-Administration stand from the Herald, whose editor, H. 
C. Bloss, had a special niche in his office in which he kept a treasured 
bust of William Henry Seward as a political guidepost and ideological 
shrine. 


Faced by what one out-of-town journal called “The Folly in Penn- 
sylvania,”!7 discordant Republican reformers in the Oil Regions saw 
three courses of action open to them: to remain in the regular Cameron 
organization, or to ally themselves with the Democrats, or to form a 
new opposition party. The first plan was out of the question since it 
meant kowtowing to a ring of unprincipled party managers who sup- 
ported the renomination of the gullible Grant and sanctioned a contin- 
uation of the same fundamental causes of disruption in the common- 
wealth. Equally repugnant was the thought of joining hands with 
the Democrats, the group who had fought the entire program of con- 
gressional reconstruction and who represented in the popular mind the 
torces of disunion and antagonism to the rights of the emancipated 


Negro. Though the Oil City Derrick pledged the support of the Oil 


13 Venango Spectator, April 10, 1872. A Spectator reporter, standing on one of Frank- 
lin’s most frequented corners, hailed a dozen passers-by, “every one of whom said that 
he [Hartranft] was a scoundrel and belonged to a corrupt Ring, and that they would not 
vote for him under any circumstances.” 

14 Quoted in Beaver Radical, April 19, 1872. 

15 Oil City Derrick, April 15, 1872; address, “Reform vs. Corruption,” delivered on 
September 28, 1872, in Speeches of A. K. McClure, No. 11, pp. 5-6; McClure, Old Time 
Notes of Pennsylvania, 2 :341. 

16 Titusville Herald, April 12, 1872. The Herald “waved the bloody shirt” in the most 
approved fashion by editorially declaring: ‘“‘Hartranft, like Grant, will represent to the 
people the great and holy cause of Union and Liberty, of successful war and a more 
triumphant Peace; and Pennsylvania will be untrue to the memories of Gettysburg if 
she does not crown both sides with victory.” 

17 Cincinnati Commercial, April 17, 1872. 
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Regions to the Democrats “if they nominate an honest, able ticket, un- 
identified with rings and monopolies,”!* that claim was fantastic. 
These western dissenters were not petulant opportunists but staunch 
Republicans, fully cognizant of the fact that were Pennsylvania in Oc- 
iober to cast her twenty-eight electoral votes for the Democratic ticket, 
it would have almost as paralyzing an effect upon the activity of the 
Republicans as did the Democratic victory won in that pivotal state in 
1856. It would be a blow delivered with such moral force that the 
Republicans could hardly recover from it in time to counteract the ef- 
fect before the general November contests. The only alternative re- 
maining was the formation of a new party, directed by Republicans in 
order to conform to the traditions of the past, but one which would re- 
pudiate the administration ticket, take the steps needed to purge the 
management and policies of the old-line party, and strive toward inde- 
pendent action in the future. Secession from the regular Republican 
ranks, however, was a step fraught with danger since it meant alienat- 
ing the local newspapers, which, though outwardly antagonistic toward 
the Cameron control, would, when the political chips were down in 
October, be sure to cast their lot with the regular die-hards and urge 
their readers to vote the straight Republican ticket. 

Spurning all appeals to party loyalty, unreconciled groups in the 
western counties joined their eastern brethren in bolting the Republic- 
an slate and in casting about for a common expression of opposition. 
In the national Liberal Republican movement which was then growing 
out of the Middle West, these political outlaws found their medium of 
protest against bossism and corruption. Aggressive opposition to Presi- 
dent Grant of an able bloc of Republican Senators—Charles Sumner 
of Massachusetts, Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, Reuben E. Fenton of 
New York, and Carl Schurz of Missouri—had inspired reforming Re- 
publicans to meet at Jefferson City, Missouri, on January 24, 1872, 
whereupon they had invited all Republicans who opposed the Grant 
regime and favored governmental reform to gather at a national con- 
clave in Cincinnati on the first Wednesday of May.!® Dubbed the 
Liberal Republicans, the movement became the rallying ground of the 
dissatisfied Keystone bolters. Thoughts of drafting Colonel Alexander 
k. McClure as an independent candidate for governor of Pennsylva- 
18 Oil City Derrick, April 15, 1872. 


19 Earle D. Ross, The Liberal Republican Movement (New York, 1919), is still the most 
satisfactory account of the origins of the revolt against “‘Grantism.”’ 
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nia,?° a move which the Cincinnati Enquirer optimistically predicted 
would sweep the state by a 50,000 majority,24 were put in temporary 
abeyance, pending the outcome of the Cincinnati meeting, three weeks 
hence. 


Prominent Republicans of the Oil Regions answered Colonel Mc- 
Clure’s call to rally around the Liberal Republican label. McClure’s 
correspondence with influential old-line party leaders in the western 
districts convinced him that although the partisan press viewed unfa- 
vorably a third-party opposition movement, the general anti-Grant and 
anti-Cameron feeling there was so real among individual voters that it 
promised more than an outside chance of success at the polls.22_ Liberal 
Republican converts of Butler, Venango, Clarion, and Mercer counties 
met at Franklin to pledge their fealty to the Cincinnati cause and se- 
lected the following delegates: S. P. McCalmont, William Brough, W. 
C. Rheem, E. R. King, J. B. Barbour, W. R. Crawford, J B. Osborn, 
and David Sterrett.28 Enthusiastic bolters from Warren and Forest 
counties gathered in Warren and voted to send M. Waters and O. H. 
Hunter to the Cincinnati convention; while Erie and Crawford coun- 
ties named M. B. Lowrey to be the spokesman for their fifty-eight dele- 
gates. Although C. F. Bauer of the Pittsburgh Volksblatt urged his 
German readers to come out openly in support of a new party slate,?4 
politicians of Allegheny County and environs generally were reluctant 
to declare intentions sympathetic to the Liberal movement. To do so 
meant incurring the journalistic wrath which was currently descend- 
ing upon the heads of the Republican independents. 

With the exception of the Crawford Journal, which counted itself 
among the Liberals, and the Titusville Courier, whose masthead 
proudly proclaimed that this was “The Only Democratic Daily in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania,” the western press identified personal loy- 
alty to President Grant and the regular Republican party as synony- 
mous with true American patriotism. The Titusville Herald set the 


20 New York Tribune, April 12, 1872; Cincinnati Commercial, April 17, 1872. 

21 Cincinnati Enquirer, April 15, 1872. 

22 McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2:333-334. The historian regrets the 
tragic fact that at the close of the campaign of 1872 Colonel McClure destroyed these 
valuable letters rather than embarrass those Republicans who had expressed their sym- 
pathy for the Liberal cause. 

23 Oil City Derrick, April 23, 1872. 

24 Venango Spectator, April 26, 1872; New York World, April 30; Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, April 30. 
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tone for the Oil Regions, declaring the Cincinnati gathering to be 
merely a “mass meeting of soreheaded politicians,” the device of “men, 
worshipping their own greatness, and jealous and impatient of their 
superior in office.” The “true purpose” of the Republican bolters, the 
Herald had previously observed, “was to place a man in their own in- 
terest in the Presidential chair, and through him to gain a distribution 
of the offices in the gift of the administration so that they would be 
benefitted thereby."*> The Beaver Radical reiterated the revenge 
themeand pronounced the Liberal movement false in pretense and abor- 
tive in effect. Notwithstanding the fact that, with one exception, none 
of the eight Liberal delegates selected at the Franklin meeting had ever 
held office or even been candidates, though they had heretofore been 
active in politics and labored diligently for the Republican party, the 
Oil City Derrick played up the group as disgruntled politicians and sel- 
sh self-seekers. Observers for the Pittsburgh Gazette commented on 
“sheep out of the flock” gathering in an action that had “been bungling- 
ly carried on from the outset, without order or any attempt at system.” 
The choicest witticism of the Oil Regions was to ask anyone su$pected 
of harboring an intention to attend the Cincinnati conclave: “Are you 
going to visit the Morgue?’** Denied the legitimate avenues of pub 
lic notice in the three weeks before the Liberal national convention, 
the western bolters thus failed to reach or to affect the general public 
of their area, either in interests or in sympathies. The regional news- 
papers gave their subscribers full information on the latest oil quota 
tions and sales, editorialized on a threatened renewal of the Rocke- 
feller monopoly, but abstained from printing letters to the editor or 
news comments favorable to the Liberal Republican cause. The Lib- 
eral action had been too sudden, too spontaneous. Political attach- 
ments could not grow up in one night, nor perish in one day. With no 
way for the Liberal Republican utterances to coalesce in the Oil Re- 
gions other than by word-of-mouth, the movement here was never a 
true growth firmly rooted in the people, but rather an artificial manu- 
facture supported by isolated groups of zealous independents. 


Seventy-five Pennsylvanians, described by one veteran observer as 
“in intelligence, and social and political position . . . the most solid 


25 Titusville Herald, April 18, May 8, 1872. 


26 Beaver Radical, April 19, 1872; Venango Spectator, April 25; Oil City Derrick, April 
10, 15; Pittsburgh Gazette, April 29. 
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small delegation” he had seen, 27 descended on Cincinnati, the “Queen 
City of the Ohio,” for the start of the Liberal Republican convention. 
On Tuesday, April 30, the day before Judge Stanley Matthews of 
Ohio, the temporary chairman, was scheduled to deliver his introduc- 
tory address, Pennsylvania’s delegation held a long and stormy caucus 
at the College Hall in order to determine its presidential choice. The 
decision was a serious one. If only the Cincinnati conclave were to 
confer its presidential blessings on a prominent figure of high public, 
moral, and social stature, here would be the key talking point around 
which to rally the undecided electorate and the vacillating press back 
home. Candidates were not lacking. Probably the most available 
was Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, “a man versed in af- 
fairs," but repugnant to most Pennsylvanians for his avowed free- 
trade leanings, his slighting allusions to the Liberal convention, and 
the outspoken support extended him by August Belmont and the New 
York World. Mentioned as a possibility was the conscientious Senator 
Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, recognized by all as the possessor of one 
of the best legal minds in Congress, but a drab, lackluster campaign- 
er.2° Reaching desperately for the coveted nomination was the politic- 
ally wise David Davis of Illinois, ambitious associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, who had already been nominated by an 
independent Labor Party, and whose supporters were lavishly enter- 
taining interested state delegations and busily cooking up sundry deals 
with the rival organizations.*° Always in the background was the ec- 
centric editor of the New York Tribune, Horace Greeley, whose oft- 
caricatured figure and shrill-voiced support of the latest “isms” had col- 
cred the national scene for the past thirty years.*! 

After two prolonged afternoon sessions, the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion voted to throw its unanimous weight behind a distinguished “fa- 
27 Cincinnati Commercial, May 1, 1872. See also Cincinnati Enquirer, May 2, 1872, for 
a formal roster of Pennsylvania’s delegates-at-large, alternates, and district represen- 
tatives. Samuel Bowles, writing in the Springfield Weekly Republican, May 10, 1872, 


observed that the New York and Pennsylvania delegations had more politica! experience 
than the rest of the Cincinnati crowd put together. 

28 Nation, 14:269 (April 25, 1872). The New York World, April 24, 1872, flatteringly 
declared: “If our next President is to be selected on the grounds of fitness, no man in 
the country is so well entitled to the office as Mr. Adams.” 

29 Horace White, Life of Lyman Trumbull (Boston, 1913). 

30 Claude M. Fuess, Carl Schurz, Reformer, 189 (New York, 1932). 

31 William H. Rideing, Many Celebrities and a Few Others: A Bundle of Reminiscences, 
8 (Garden City, N. Y., 1912). 
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vorite son,” Andrew Gregg Curtin, honored war governor of the com- 
monwealth, beloved as the “soldiers’ friend,” and currently serving as 
United States minister to Russia.? It was apparent to every politically 
literate Liberal attending the convention that the Curtin candidacy was 
merely a complimentary gesture, since the Pennsylvania choice had no 
real chance of dislodging either Adams, Davis, Trumbull, or Greeley 
from the favorite’s slot. But fifty-six votes dangling over the heads of 
the rival state delegations were enticing bait designed to give the Key- 
stone bolters a potent behind-the-scenes bargaining power. This would 
cnable the commonwealth to climb aboard the bandwagon of the con- 
vention’s eventual presidential choice, and would assure that a protec- 
tionist plank, so avidly sought by the state’s oil and industrial interests, 
would be written into the party platform. 

On the eve of the convention’s opening, all sorts of absorbing ru- 
mors attached themselves to the Pennsylvania group. Some political 
adepts predicted that sheer necessity would force the Liberal Repub- 
licans to include a Pennsylvania man on their ticket. After all, Penn- 
sylvania was one of the four states holding elections in October, a few 
weeks before the presidential contest came off, and if the Liberals 
could carry that doubtful state, then others might stampede to the third- 
party banner in November.2* Initial canvasses foresaw the possibility 
of a Greeley-Curtin slate, although the New York Tribune editor pri- 
vately predicted a Davis-Curtin combination, a choice which the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial vehemently had branded an “absurdity.” M. B. 
Lowrey, speaking for the Erie delegation, opined that even Charles 
Francis Adams could carry Pennsylvania if he were teamed with Gov- 
ernor Curtin. An editorial writer for the Louisville Cour‘er-Journal 
exposed a plot whereby New York would throw over Horace Greeley 
and juggle through the convention a ticket of Governor John McAuley 
Palmer of Illinois and Curtin.34 The fact was easily apparent to the 
82 Cincinnati Commercial, May 1, 1872. See Alexander K. McClure, Life and Services 
of Andrew G. Curtin (Harrisburg, 1895), for a eulogized account of Curtin’s career. 
Governor John W. Geary was the only other possibility for the “favorite son’’ nomina- 
tion. Since his break with the Cameron machine, Governor Geary had become an out- 
spoken critic of the Grant administration—New York Herald, April 12, 1871. Geary’s 
candidacy never achieved prominence among the Pennsylvania delegation, and in the 
end he gave Grant “Lukewarm support.’—McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 
ge <a Commercial, April 25, 1872. The other “October” states were Ohio, In- 
diana, and Nebraska. 


34 Cincinnati Enquirer, April 29, 1872; New York World, April 30; Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, April 13, 30; Louisville Courier-Journal, May 1. 
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delegates who thronged Cincinnati’s hotel lobbies that whichever can- 
didate controlled Pennsylvania's fifty-six votes might construct for him- 
self the ladder by which he could eventually scale the White House. 


The Cincinnati gathering was formally called to order on Wed- 
nesday, May 1, in the spacious Exposition Hall. Loud and excited was 
the confirmatory response of the Pennsylvania group to Judge Stanley 
Matthews’ introductory declaration that “a large and influential por- 
tion of the American people are determined to be no longer dogs to 
wear the collar of a party. Grimly they listened to the reading of the 
first five planks in the party platform, patriotically protesting against 
army rule, bloody shirt waving, and governmental corruption.°* In 
stunned disbelief they heard the sixth Liberal pledge relegate the tariff 
question to the people in the individual congressional districts: 


“Recognizing that there are in our midst honest, but irreconcilable, 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of protec- 
tion and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the people 
in their Congressional districts and to the discussion of Congress there- 
on, wholly free of Executive interference or dictation.”57 

Obviously the exigencies of political compromise had dictated the 
writing of the party’s tariff plank. But to the hard-headed western 
Pennsylvanians, deferment and compromise were out of the question; 
the protective tariff was a vital issue with which the prosperity of their 
regions seemed to be inextricably connected. If Pittsburgh and Erie 
were to thrive as manufacturing centers, or if Oil City and Titusville 
were to retain their favored positions as mistresses of the nation’s oil 
wealth, protection seemed the only answer. To the Oil Regions the 
regular Republican party stood squarely for tariff protection. If the 
Liberals passed a straddling tariff proviso, here would be conclusive 
proof to the scoffers at home who had insisted that the bolting dele- 
gates assembled at Cincinnati represented such diverse types of politi- 
cal thought and party purpose that, in the end, the gathering would 
probably break out in a free-for-all.3* Before the Keystone delegates 
could organize their forces and make their objections heard on the floor 
of the assembly, the “convention of idealists and professors and sore- 


35 New York Tribune, May 2, 1872. 

386 Francis Curtis, Republican Party, 1854-1904, 2:6-9 (New York and London, 1904). 
37 New York World, May 4, 1872. 

38 Titusville Herald, May 3, 1872. 
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heads,” as Roscoe Conkling had named it,®® enthusiastically endorsed 
the platform in its entirety. 

Frustrated and outgeneralled in the making of their party pro- 
gram, the western Pennsylvanians staked their all on salvaging some- 
thing out of the presidential nomination. Declarations and principles 
are usually unimportant to the average voter since they at best express 
what parties pretend to be. If, however, the Liberal Republicans nomi- 
nated a strong, forceful ticket to oppose Grant for the presidency, then 
the people would surely know what the new movement meant. An- 
drew G. Curtin received the solid backing of fifty-six Pennsylvania 
votes on the first ballot, but trailed badly behind the favored foursome, 
Adams, Greeley, Trumbull, and Davis, and none of them commanded 
a clear-cut majority. The convention floor buzzed with excitement 
when Colonel Alexander K. McClure, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, asked to withdraw the name of Andrew G. Curtin and re- 
quested permission from the chair to caucus his group prior to the sec- 
ond ballot. After a hurried conference, the Keystone Liberals dis- 
persed their votes on the second count, twenty-six going to Adams, 
eighteen to Greeley, and eleven to Davis. The third time around 
Pennsylvania cast thirty -one votes for Adams and thirty-two on the 
fourth and fifth ballots, but still no candidate received a definitive ma- 
jority. The decisive break came on the sixth ballot when Governor B. 
Gratz Brown of Missouri, playing for the second place on the ticket, 
withdrew his candidacy in favor of Horace Greeley, “the man most 
likely to win,” as he phrased it. When the Greeley boora assumed 
definitive proportions, Pennsylvania reluctantly changed its vote to 
fifty for Greeley and six for Davis, thereby deciding the contest for the 
New Yorker.4° The vice-presidential voting was purely an anti-climax, 
with Curtin’s name removed from the running and the arch free-trader, 
B. Gratz Brown, receiving his party’s bid on the very first ballot.‘ 

The convention’s selection of the erratic Greeley and the free 
trading Brown as running mates, coupled with its neutral tariff stand, 
was the coup de grace to the reformers from the Oil Regions, the com 
plete miscarriage of their high aims and cherished purposes. They had 
staked their all on offering their county organizations a candidate of 
89 Matthew Josephson, The Politicos, 1865-1896, p. 163 (New York, 1938). 

40 Cincinnati Enquirer, May 4, 1872. 


41 That Governor Curtin’s name would not be presented for Vice President was cor- 
rectly predicted by the New York World, April 30, 1872. 
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sagacity and political strength, one who could offer the troubled coun- 
try a peaceful, honest, and dignified government with a conciliation of 
the sections, but instead, to their undisguised dismay, they were sad- 
dled with an irascible old abolitionist as their party leader. Republicans, 
as a party, would refuse to support Greeley because of his previous de- 
sertions of Republican principles at various critical junctures. The 
Democrats would see in the editor of the New York Tribune an old line 
Whig, an Abolitionist, and a Radical Republican who opposed every 
principle afid instinct traditionally entertained by their party.‘ 
Western Pennsylvania responded to the Greeley nomination with 
unrestrained mirth. The Oil City Derrick’s editorial was typical, term- 
ing Greeley “weak, susceptible, vain and vacillating, neither statesman 
or politician,”4’ a reiteration of the choice comment of Thurlow Weed, 
who thought that “no considerable body of men outside a lunatic asy- 
lum would nominate such a man.”44 How could anvone think serious- 
ly about the moon-faced, bewhiskered Greeley, whose shambling gait, 
white slouch hat, and pockets stuffed with newspapers had long made 
him the merciless target of Thomas Nast’s lampooning cartoons? Was 
a man who had supported in former years such fads as Fourierism and 
vegetarianism, who was violent in temper, impulsive in judgment, and 
profane in speech, to be trusted with the nation’s highest administrative 
office? Could anyone refute the statement of the Titusville Herald 
that “no public man of his day has committed such egregious mistakes 
in political action, has been so amazingly inconsistent, and has indulged 
generally in such wild eccentricity of views and conduct in National 
affairs’?4® How could the work of the convention be sold to an oil 
driller or a steel worker, untutored in the ways of politics, when such 
original Liberal Republicans as Stanley Mathews, Judge George Hoad- 
ley of Ohio, and Edwin L. Godkin of the Nation were abandoning 
Greeley’s candidacy as one imperfectly representing all in which they 
velieved?4* The Liberal Republican movement, whose morning had 
42 Dispassionately viewing the voting some thirty years later, Colonel McClure stated 
that “had Davis been nominated, he would have been elected by a very large majority, 
with the probability that the new party would have maintained its power for many 
years.”"—Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2 :337. 
43 Oil City Derrick, May 7, 1872. 


44 Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration, 597 
(New York, 1936). 


45 Titusville Herald, May 4, 1872. 
46 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States, 6:423-424 (New York, 1906). 
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opened with such enthusiastic promise in the western Oil Regions, had 
passed into the penumbra of defeat. 

Colonel McClure’s state-wide appeal to form local executive com- 
mittees, “immediate and systematic,” in order to press forward the Lib- 
eral Republican cause went unanswered by the demoralized revolters 
of the western counties.47 The Republican Oil City Derrick and the 
independent Oil City Register, both cognizant of the fact that no can- 
didate for governor had ever been nominated from northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, made a last-ditch attempt to buck the Grant-Cameron ma- 
chine. They assured the support of “The Oilmen’s League” to the 
Democrats, if only that party would nominate General A. B. McCal- 
mont of the regions for governor.** But when, on June 1, the Reading 
convention selected former Senator Charles R. Buckalew of Columbia 
County to oppose General Hartranft, the last hope of the Republican 
dissenters in western Pennsylvania disappeared. What had started as a 
movement of lofty idealism and altruistic purpose had ended in a roar- 
ing farce and bitter tragedy. The triumph of the Republican regulars 
in the forthcoming October election was once again assured. 

Devoid of candidate and platform, the Liberal Republican move- 
ment in the Oil Regions was never attractive enough to impress the old- 
line Republican party with the necessity of complete and immediate 
1eform within itself. The western Liberals were political amateurs, 
merely an ill-organized, grumbling opposition which failed to excite 
the public mind. Throughout their revolt they seemingly were op- 
pressed with a vague anxiety, not wholly convinced that their move- 
ment was an entirely creditable proceeding. To us today, with our his- 
torical perspective, the formation of the new party seems to have been 
a mistake. It ended all hope of liberalizing the machinery, action, pol- 
icy, attachments, or prejudices of the orthodox Republican party for a 
long time to come; and when most of the Liberals returned to the Cam- 
eron fold, they did so with heads bowed and their tails between their 
legs. They were to have remarkably little influence-on party politics 
for the next quarter of a century. 


47 Cincinnati Commercial, May 7, 1872. 
48 Quoted in Venango Spectator, May 3, 10, 1872. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life and Work of David G. Blythe. By Dororny Mitter. CUni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, c/1950. 142 p. Illustrations.) 


7." RECENT publication by the University of Pittsburgh Press is 

a welcome one, both as a contribution to our special know- 
edge of American art and as an intriguing glimpse into the 
life of mid-nineteenth century Pittsburgh. It is the result of a thesis, 
suggested by Professor Walter Read Hovey, and written for the doctor 
of philosophy degree in the department of fine arts at the university. 
It is especially fitting that this work on a regional artist be brought out 
in Pittsburgh, in whose Carnegie Institute his paintings were first in- 
troduced to the public in an exhibition held in 1932. Miss Miller has 
here accomplished most creditably a thorough study of the work of an 
important artist, outstanding and individual in nineteenth century 
painting in America. Although Blythe is an artist of some unevenness 
he has produced sufficient good painting to warrant him a definite 
place of standing in the history of American art. More specifically 
what that place is Miss Miller has endeavored to show. This work in- 
dicates a careful, detailed study, and persistency in amassing a large 
amount of factual material not easily available, and considerable ability 
to organize, arrange, and interpret these facts. To be sure one does not 
always agree with her interpretations. 

In her final critical evaluation, for example, it is interesting to ob- 
serve some general comparisons with old masters. One wonders what 
basis there is for comparison to Chardin, or to Terborch, or what the 
author's reason is for mentioning Brueghel since she attempts to explain 
at some length how different he is from Blythe. Surely Blythe is closer 
to his hussaicun contemporaries, such as John Quidor, Richard Caton 
Woodville, or Alburtis Browere, than to any of these. Miss Miller is 
not always so clear as she might be in her stand on the originality of 
Blythe. It would almost seem in some instances that she has built up 
a case for his dependence on others in both ideas and style—a case 
which could possibly be made more convincing were there time or rea- 
son for doing it. One has a feeling one could find prototypes in com- 
position, stylistic treatment, and in ie for many of Blythe’s paintings. 
Similarities in spirit and composition of * ‘Libby’ s Prison” to certain 
etchings and paintings of Rembrandt, attitude toward subject in “Pitts- 
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burgh Piety” and Hogarth’s “Sleeping Congregation,” stylistic treat- 
ment in “General Doubleday Crossing the Potomac” and landscapes of 
Thomas Cole, are only a few examples which come to mind. 

But on the other hand her analysis of Blythe’s own style of paint- 
ing without reference to period or to other artists is at once penetrating, 
sympathetic, and objective. It indicates a first-hand knowledge of the 
medium of paint. Obviously she enjoys this artist's work and has en- 
joyed analyzing it. 

In addition to her understanding of Blythe as an artist, a more de- 
fined evaluation of his place in American art would perhaps have given 
greater significance to this work. A more concise and specific presen- 
tation of the status of American art between 1815 and 1865 might have 
helped to accomplish this. How much was he actually affected by the 
American genre coming into vogue at this time? One is curious to 
know more concerning the presence of Art Union prints in Pittsburgh. 
How does he compare, for example, with George Caleb Bingham, 
Richard Caton Woodville, William Mount, or John Quidor? How 
do his portraits compare with other portrait paintings of his time— 
those of Chester Harding, Charles Loring Elliot, William Page, John 
Neagle, Thomas Sully, James Lambdin? 

But in spite of certain mildly persisting questions, one reads this 
book with great interest. Miss Miller reveals a detailed and sound 
knowledge of American history, especially the period covering the Civil 
War. Particularly appealing is the account of Blythe's panorama paint- 
ing, its production and its spectacular career of showing. 

Of special interest to readers of this magazine is the material de- 
voted to Pittsburgh. Miss Miller's descriptions of the city during 
Blythe’s sojourns here are excellent and recreate scenes for us that can 
not fail to appeal to strangers and old Pittsburghers alike. Ovcvasionally 
one runs into minor inaccuracies concerning ‘early nineteenth century 
artists of Pittsburgh, tolerantly perhaps since it is a subject not as yet 
explored with any amount of thoroughness. James Lambdin and Rus- 
sell Smith, for example, were more active in Philadelphia than in Pitts- 
burgh in the 50’s and 60's. Occasionally one disagrees with her es- 
thetic evaluations. I find the allusion to the Schoenberger house on 
Penn Avenue as a typical example of the “great hodgepodge man- 
sions” . . . “an imposing pile of stone” an unfortunate one. This 
house, heavily severe and actually a very simple Greek Revival style of 
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architecture, was, on the contrary, far from hodgepodge. Concerning 
this house, Talbot Hamlin in his authoritative work on the Greek Re- 
vival style in America writes: “Time and progress have dealt harshly 
with old Pittsburgh, but enough remains—or has remained until fairly 
recent times—to enable us to distinguish that quality of almost heavy 
good taste, of excellent proportion, of severity which characterized its 
Greek Revival buildings, as for example in the exterior of the Schoen- 
berger house (1847). Yet this house shows also the tremendously lavish 
interior work that was often hidden behind these dignified, almost 
stark exteriors. It is one of the richest Greek Revival interiors any- 
where and comparable to any of the contemporary work in Boston or 
the South.” But Miss Miller is not alone in her apparent disregard for 
this recently destroyed example of early Pittsburgh architecture. Our 
city planners enthusiastically thinking out the ideal arrangement of 
Pittsburgh’s buildings for its future have not thought it worthy of pres- 
ervation even in our historically enlightened day. 

Miss Miller’s thesis that Pittsburgh is one of two factors influenc- 
ing Blythe’s work, and that it reflects with “amazing insight the lives 
and background of the men and women of Pittsburgh,” might be open 
to question. Sometimes our glimpses into early Pittsburgh are more 
tantalizing than satisfying. While several of his paintings are certainly 
scenes of Pittsburgh, often the setting is too vague to be convincing. I 
think it is difficult to be certain that “Art Versus Law” shows the top 
floor of the Denny Building on Fourth Avenue in spite of Mr. Wolff's 
ledger. There does not seem to be any sound basis, for example, for be- 
lieving that “Pittsburgh Piety” is an interior scene of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh. Actually that title was only very recent- 
ly, and somewhat wishfully, given to the painting. On the other hand, 
it seems to me there is no need for speculation concerning the identif- 
cation of the church tower in “Pittsburgh Horse Market.” But local 
history and early place identifications are always a matter for contro- 
versial discussion and ghosts of our earlier days can rise up too easily to 
challenge definite and dogmatic statements. Certainly there is a uni- 
versality to the paintings of Blythe which give them greater value than 
any precise local significance could attach to them, and Miss Miller's 
understanding of this is unquestioned. 

One is conscious throughout the book of a great deal of conjecture 
2s the author herself points out. One wonders if a more specific chap- 
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ter bibliography, or some arrangement of reference notes might not 
have given her work greater conviction. To insure more interesting 
reading, much of the detailed description of individual paintings could 
have been assigned to each work in the appended list of pictures and 
their locations. This is true especially of the section given over to his 
various versions of street urchins, whereas the elaborate discussions of 
some of Blythe's more complex projects of the Civil War period and 
after seem fully justified and are intensely interesting. 

The book is pleasantly printed w ith generous margins and is com- 
fortable to read. Its text has been set, as one reads in the colophon, in 
linotype Caledonia. The design is appropriately simple with a cer- 
tain interest achieved in boxed chapter headings. It is amply illus- 
trated by offset lithography, although it is unfortunate that so much de- 
tail has been lost in the reproductions. The binding in dark red buck- 
ram, with the signature of Blythe printed in gold, its only decoration, 
reflects the simplicity and straightforw ardness of both the subject and 
its literary presentation. Altogether this work is most worthy of rec- 
ommendation and one with which both author and publisher might 


well be pleased. 


University of Pittsburgh Vircinia Lewis 


Prologue to Tomorrow: A History of the First Hundred Years in the 
Life of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. By Ros- 
ERT Kerry Leavitt. (Philadelphia, 1950. vi, 102 p. Illustrations. ) 


Here, in approximately one hundred pages is the simple, un- 
adorned, and statistic-less story of an average American incustry. It 
began in a modest way in 1850, when a distinguished Baltimore chem- 
ist, Dr. Richard A. Tilghman, who, while studying in England, dis- 
covered two important chemical processes, returned to the United 
States and obtained patents for them. The patents covered a process 
for manufacturing caustic soda, ash, and chlorine-bearing compounds, 
such as bleaching powder. It was known as “The Strontia Process.” 

A group of prominent Philadelphians, most of whom were Quak- 
ers, organized a small company to develop the process. At that time 
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our nation was receiving most of its soda alkalis from Europe, where 
they were being produced by a process discovered by the distinguished 
French chemist, Leblanc, in the late eighteenth century. The organ- 
izers of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company believed they 
could, in time, supply this country with home produced sodas, salts, 
alkalis, bleaching powder, and other chemicals. They built a plant at 
Natrona, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By careful management, wise business methods, and a willingness 
to pioneer in new allied industries, the company prospered. In the 
midst of the Civil War, 1863, the company paid its first dividend, and, 
according to the author, it has the longest record among industrial com- 
panies on the New York Stock Exchange for payment of dividends on 
common stock (23). This company pioneered in other directions; not- 
ably in establishing a retirement pension plan; giving free medical serv- 
ice to employees; inaugurating a safety program; setting up library 
1eading rooms for its employees; and in providing a number of other 
services that later became uniform practice by large corporations. 

Here is one of the few industrial organizations of the United 
States which for one hundred years has maintained a rather remarkable 
growth. It typifies the manner in which a small company is organized, 
grows, finds its place in our nation’s history, and serves scores of cor- 
porations that make America the strongest industrial power of the 
world. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLiver 


Map Maker and Indian Traders: An Account of John Patten, Trader, 
Arctic Explorer, and Map Maker; Charles Swaine, Author, Trad- 
er, Public Official and Arctic Explorer; Theodorus Swaine Drage, 
Clerk, Trader, and Anglican Priest. By Howarp N. Eavenson. 
(University of Pittsburgh Press, 1949. xvii, 275 p. Maps, appen- 
dix, bibliography, index.) 

Historical research, whether intensive or extensive, often becomes 
fascinating. Sometimes it intrigues the reader. Frequently it grips 
the researcher. It evolves from work into a hobby and eventually into 
the type of avocational activity which gives life an unusual zest and in- 
terest. This development is apparent in the case of our author, How- 
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ard N. Eavenson. A coal mining engineer, he became interested in the 
history of coal and coal mining. This interest took him into the field 
of maps, travels, and voyages, with important results. The most im- 
portant was his excellent and well-known history of the coal industry. 
Other results were a series of studies emanating from his deep reading 
and extensive investigations of the subject of coal and its use. 

This elegantly printed and bound volume embodies some of the 
results of Mr. Eavenson’s studies and extensive researches. In a man- 
ner, it is a report on such research and some of its findings. As both 
the title and the sub-title well indicate the volume is not and was not 
intended to be one well-rounded monograph. But it is also not merely 
the haphazard gleaning of an antiquarian. Such work as is found in 
this volume has been happily described by a friend of the reviewer as 
“crumbs.” The word “pieces” is equally applicable. Crumbs of cake 
may be particularly sweet and pieces of a beef roast may be most ap- 
petizing. 

Much time and expense have been involved in the gathering of 
the ingredients and in the cookery of the crumbs or pieces found in this 
volume. Few minor characters of the past have had such exhausting 
research done upon them as is found on John Patten, Charles Swaine 
and Theodorus Swaine Drage in this volume. It is a pity that the sur- 
viving records of these men were not more abundant and available for 
the craftsman of their story. 

A feature of the volume is thirty-four appendices, most of them 
documents, sometimes hitherto unprinted, but in any case usually here 
based on new reproductions of the originals. The extensive bibliogra- 
phy of eleven pages contains a list of twenty-five collections, fifty-four 
maps and atlases, twenty-two newspapers, and three huadred and 
eighty items, some specific and others general, under the caption “Gen 
eral Bibliography.” 

While interesting to the general reader and more particularly to 
the specialist, the ultimate destiny of the volume is likely to be that of 
a rare book for the collector. But such it was expected to be, for of the 
limited edition of three hundred volumes printed, copies were present- 
ed by the author to the various libraries which had been of assistance 
in his research. 


7 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 
THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1950 


Veterans of some or all of the eight annual two-day historical tours 
conducted jointly by the Summer Sessions of the Univ ersity of Pitts- 

burgh and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, in the years 
trom 1932 to 1939, were delighted, along with not a few newcomers, 
over the resumption, this year, of these jointly sponsored “peripatetic,” 
or motorized, history seminars. 

In those earlier years many places of historical interest in Western 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states were visited, the outermost points 
being, successively, Erie, Morgantown, West Virginia, Bedford, Al- 
toona, Clarion, Somerset, Blennerhassett Island below Marietta, Ohio, 
and the Cornplanter Grant above Warren, Pennsylvania. 

The late World War and other factors account for the ten-year 
break in the series, during which the Historical Society contented itself 
(except during the days of gas-rationing and aging automobiles) with 
less extensive pilgrimages to places that could be reached in an after- 
noon or a day, such as “Old Economy” at Ambridge in 1940; Bedford, 
and return along the general course of the Old Forbes Road, in 1941; 
Fort Necessity and “Little Washington” in 1946; Grove City in 1947; 
the Historical House at West Overton in 1948, and again in 1949. 

This year’s newly revived joint tour, the ninth in the series, took 
place on Friday and Saturday, July 21 and 22, with Titusville and 
Drake Well Memorial Park as the outermost objectives, reached by 
way of Ambridge, Beaver, Beaver Falls, New Castle, New Wilming- 
ton, and Franklin. 

Shortly after noon on Friday, the twenty-first, some seventeen 

cars, carrying upwards of fifty ‘ ‘pilgrims,” lined up in front of the His- 
torical Building ready for the start. As of old, all the travelers were 
supplied with detailed itineraries giving exact directions as to the route 
to be followed, as well as data about the principal historic places along 
the way, including those that could be viewed only in passing, as the 
motorcade slowed down and blossomed with outstretched arms and 
pointing fingers, after the example of the tour conductors in the pilot 
car. As it turned out, none in the motorcade had need for the “sailing 
directions,” for both state and local police did an excellent job of shep- 
herding the caravan and keeping it intact all the way through. 
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En route to “Old Economy,” along the Ohio River Boulevard and 
the Beaver Road, most of the places to be viewed were off to the left, 
as for examples, the Western Pennsylvania State Penitentiary, Brunot's 
Island, the borough of McKees Rocks, Neville Island and the Dravo 
plant, Coraopolis, a U. S. Coast Guard Station, and plants of the Beth- 
Jehem Steel Company, General Motors Corporation, and American 
Bridge Company. On the right, though not always to be seen, were 
Dixmont Hospital, Ethelbert Nevin’s home, “Vineacre,” in Edgeworth, 
and Leetsdale High School. 

At “Old Economy” in Ambridge, the party spent about an hour 
and a half, first listening to a talk by Mr. Lawrence S. Thurman, the 
senior curator, in old St. John’s Lutheran Church, and then viewing in 
groups, severally led by Mr. Thurman and his guides, the many inter- 
esting exhibits in the Great House, Music Hall, Kitchen, Wine Cellar, 
Garden, etc., of this third and last settlement of the old Harmony So- 
ciety. 

Off again to Beaver, the next stop, pointing fingers called atten- 
tion to such places, on the left, as the sites of historic Logstown and 
Legionville, the boroughs of Aliquippa and Monaca, and on the right, 
Mt. Gallitzin Academy. 

In Beaver the party stopped along the River Road, on a high bluff 
overlooking the Ohio River Valley, for a brief visit to the site of Fort 
McIntosh, the first United States military post established north of the 
Ohio River. Here, Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, secretary and director of 
the Pittsburgh Foundation, and long-time co-planner and conductor of 
these tours, introduced Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, professor of history at 
the University of Pittsburgh, who in turn introduced the speaker of 
the occasion, Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department of 
that university. After the latter's brief but vivid account of the history 
and significance of this important frontier outpost, 1778-1791, interest- 
jing comments were elicited from one of the “tourists,” Mr. C. V. Star- 
rett, associate director of the Buhl Foundation, and a native of the 
Beaver Valley region. A pleasant touch was added by residents along 
the River Road, who had put out their flags and were providing light 
refreshments for such of the visitors as were fortunate enough to “get 
wise” to the fact. 

The expedition then started rolling northward, past the former 
home of the late U. S. Senator Matthew S. Quay in Beaver, and the 
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marker in New Brighton indicating the site of the Big Beaver Block- 
house, erected in 1788-89 and garrisoned for several years to protect 
communication via Beaver Creek with the Great Lakes. 

Thence a few miles through Beaver Falls to College Hill, the loca- 
tion of Geneva College, an institution founded in 1848 by the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church at Northwood, Ohio, and re-established 
here in 1880. Here the pilgrims “debarked” for a short meeting in the 
Little Theater in the Macartney Library building, and then adjourned 
to the “Brigadoon” for refreshments. At the meeting the group was 
welcomed by Mr. J. L. Bowers, the college’s director of public rela- 
tions; response was made by Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett, editor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, and a brief address was given by Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Macartney, pastor of the First Presbyterian C hurch in Pitts- 
burgh, and one with long-time family and personal connections with 
the college. 

Onward, then, toward New Castle, by way of Moravia, where 
two markers indicate the site of Friedensstadt, a village founded in 
1770 by Christian Delaware Indians brought from the upper Alle- 
gheny by the Rev. David Zeisberger, and abandoned in 1773 when the 
inhabitants moved westward into Ohio. A few miles farther on, two 
cther markers were noted: one indicating the site of a group of Indian 
villages known as the Kuskuskies; the other erected in memory of the 
Moravian missionary, Christian Frederick Post, who visited these vil- 
iages in 1758 as part of his diplomatic paving of the way for the Forbes 
expedition against Fort Duquesne. 

Arrived at New Castle—journey’s end for the day—the travelers, 
and about an equal number of local residents, gathered in the Castleton 
Hotel for a dinner meeting presided over by Dr. Wilbur Flannery, 
president of the Greater New Castle Association. Response to the ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mr. Edward Crump, Jr., a vice presi- 
dent of the visiting historical society. Then followed the principal 
speaker of the evening, the Hon. W. Walter Braham, president judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Lawrence County, who outlined the 
early Indian history of the county and its backgrounds in an address 
that was considered, by both laymen and professional historians in at- 
tendance, to be the clearest and most informative exposition of the sub- 
ject ever presented. 

Saturday morning, the twenty-second, found the motorcade again 
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in motion and heading for Titusville by way of New Wilmington, 
Mercer, and Franklin—to mention only the principal points of interest 
along this leg of the trip. At New Wilmington a brief visit was made 
at Westminster College, founded nearly a century ago, where chimes 
greeted the party's arrival, and where, in the college chapel, Mr. 
George Seibel, librarian of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
(nastnalile Pittsburgh), responded for the visitors to the welcoming 
words of Dean William Vander Lugt. The borough of Mercer had to 
be passed through with only pointing fingers and data in the itineraries 
to bring out its historical significance. At Franklin, proud possessor of 
the sites of four early forts, French, English, and American, the group 
gathered in the public square for words of welcome from Mayor James 
G. Bohlender, a response by the writer, and a brief address by local his- 
torian Joseph Riesenman, Jr. 

A run of some twenty miles then found the motorcade entering 
Titusville, in time for the scheduled luncheon meeting at the Colonel 
Drake Hotel, presided over by Mr. Charles B. Stegner, chairman of the 
Drake Well Advisory Board. No formal address had been arranged 
for, so the eighty or ninety people in attendance devoted themselves to 

“satisfying the inner man,” the while words of welcome were offered by 
Mayor C. C. Hampton; responses were given for the visitors by Charles 
A. Locke and John G. Buchanan, Esqs.; bows were taken by a number 
of local people, including Mrs. Carroll D. Kearns of the Drake Well 
Advisory Board; and appreciation was expressed for the efficient serv- 
ices of the state police escort and of the tour conductors. 

For dessert, figuratively speaking, the motorcade then moved on 
for another mile or two to the Drake Well Memorial Park, for a lei- 
surely inspection of the pioneer Drake Oil Well and the Museum; and 
to hear an address, in a shaded corner of the spacious grounds, on this, 
“The Most Famous Oil Well in History,’ by Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
curator of the Drake Museum, professor of history at Allegheny Col- 
lege, and a leading authority on the history of the oil industry. 

After this, the crowning event of the tour, the motorists were free 
to wend their ways homeward at times and by roads of their own choos- 
ing. The weather had been ideal throughout; there were no serious 
mishaps; the formal addresses were exceptionally able; there were no 
longwinded or “stuffy” informal remarks; and, greatest marvel of all, to 
a co-planner and conductor of earlier tours, was the smooth way in 
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which the expedition was conducted—almost exactly “according to 
plan.” For all but the weather, most of the credit is due to Messrs. Car- 
roll F. Reynolds and Viers W. Adams of the University of Pittsburgh, 
acting under the experienced guidance and with the help of Mr. Bel- 
four. The writer agrees with other tour veterans that this was the best 
managed and most delightful expedition in the series. 


FRANKLIN F. HoLtsprook 
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Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania is welcome to join this organization, and a simple 
application or request for information addressed to its office opens 
the way. 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the 
privilege of providing much-needed material as well as moral sup- 
port for the increasingly effective public service the society seeks 
to render—to members through enrollment under classifications 
calling for more than the minimum annual fee, and to both through 
gifts or bequests. 


Immeasurable would be the effect of substantial contributions 
toward endowment of the society—this century-old medium for the 
expression of the community’s regard for its historical heritage. 
Bequests may be worded simply as follows: 





I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the sum of . eis . . dollars. 
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